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On PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


dothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OU have undertaken, it seems, 
to amuse the world with a 
monthly publication. J hope you 
have well considered the difliculties 
that lie in your way, and have not 
forgotten the old fable of the farmer 
and his ass. In his eagerness to 
please all, he displeased every body, 
and, most of all, himself, since his 
adventure terminated in the drown- 
ing of his poor beast. I am far from 
thinking that your publication will 
deserve ‘the fate of the ass; but Lam 
much afraid that such a fate will 
befall it. 

When we lay out to secure the 
approbation of a few, or of a par- 
ticular class, our efforts may chance 
to succeed. No man perfeétly a- 
grees, in taste and opinions, with 
another; but there isa general agree- 
ment between many. The occupa- 
tions and pursuits which engage the 
attention of mankind, if they were 
numbered and distributed, might 
amount to some scores. Rach of 
these has its votaries, and there are 
some who will listen with curiosity 
and pleasure to topics connected 
with each of these. 


Vo. I. No. 1. 


By the variety and multiplicity of 
your objects, you seem aware that 
the approbation of a few will not 
answer your purpose, and, what is 
much more questionable, you seem 
to think that the taste of all may be 
gratified. The disciples of all the 
professions, the students of all the 
sciences, the lovers of literature and 
poetry, are confidently invited to 
your banquet. You promise to ex- 
tract the quintessence of European 
wisdom; to review and estimate the 
labours of all writers, domestic and 
foreign; to exercise, by turns, the 
pencils of Richardson and Tacitus; 
to exhibit truly, scrutinize the 
causes, and deduce the consequences 
of contemporary events; to adorn, 
with the colours of fancy, the me- 
morable revolutions of public and 
private life; and to speculate on 
manners and morals in the style of 
Addison and Johnson. You have 
promised all this; but you will ex- 
cuse me if I question your power to 
perform it. If you had the pow ery 
you would, indeed, be more wise 
and more fortunate than the rest of 
mankind. That all this should be 

accomplished by your own efforts, 
is chimerical: that your friends and 
correspondents should supply defi- 
Ciencies, is almost as inuch so. 
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{ cannot conceive what should 
induce you to promise so much. 
Could you seriously believe that an 
sober hearer would expect the lite- 
ral performance? It would be more 
for your interest to exceed than to 
fall short of public expectation: at 
least it was wrong to undertake tasks 
which are manifestly impossible. 

I, indeed, shall not be in danger 
of much disappointment. Your 
compilations must be wretched, in- 
deed, if they fall below my humble 
expectation. I doubt not but that I 
shall find amusement in your work. 
{ trust to my own candour, and to 
the variety, at least, of your collec- 
tions for that. 

I wish that others may be equally 
disposed to make allowance for your 
defects. I wish, rather than hope 

for I know too much of the 
world to believe that candour and 
Forbearance are things much in use. 
Your merits will be rigorously scan- 
ned, your defects eagerly blazoned, 
and your pretensions reluctantly ad- 
mitted. Lach one will look for dis- 
cussions connected with his favour- 
ite pursuit—the politician for news, 
the merchant for St. Domingo re- 
volutions, the poet for elegies and 
sonnets, the naturalist for non-de- 
scripts, the chemist for aérial and 
caloric speculations; and, ten to one 
but each will find you trite, brief, 
or superficial, and consign you to 
cobwebs and dust. 

If, perchance, you should, on any 
one ‘subject, be "profound or clo- 
quent, yet your efforts to please will 
be frustrated by some unlucky dif- 
ference of opinion between you and 
your reader. If you insinuate a 
wish that the French may retain 
p ssession of Egypt, under pretence 
that a Mingrelian slave is a worse 
tyrant than a pupil of Rousseau, or 
that peace is better for your coun- 
try, in the present state of things, 
than war, you will be branded, by 
some, as an assassin and ince ndiary. 

If, onthe contrary, you cail the 
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navy of Britain the bulwark of the 
world, and affirm that our rulers 
have acted with beneficence and 
wisdom; that war, however hurtful, 
is not the worst evil that can befall 
us, and is far better than servitude 
and infamy, from which war is the 
only thing that now can rescue us, 
it will be merely leaping, according 
to the adage, out of the pan into 
the coals, and changing, not the 
quantity of censure, but the per- 
sons of the censurers. 

If you aim to shun the evil by 
studying a medium between oppo-~ 
site opinions, or, as mediums are 
hard to hit, content yourself with 
stating mere fa¢ts, and suppress all 
reflections, you will gain the re- 
pute of a time-serving, equivocal, 
or luke-warm wretch. If you drop 
politics altogether, matters will be 
worse still; you will not be criti- 
cised indeed, but, then, you will 
not be read. 

Your fictions will be condemned 


as soaring too high or sinking too 
low; as too general or too minute; 
as too scanty in dialogue, or too 
abundant in reflections ; as being too 
familiar with heroes or with cham- 
bermaids; as exhibiting impossible 
events or contradictory characters ; 
as teaching infidelity, superstition 
or despair. 

Your philosophical theories will 
be too old or too new; you will 
talk too fondly or too contemptu- 
ously of benevolence and justice; 
you will rave about the perfectible 
Capacities or incurable depravity 
of man; your Utopian schemes 
will be too simple or too intricate. 
—Such, my good friend, is the fate 
that awaits you. 

If my advice were of any service, 
you should have it; but I do not 
know how to arm you with any 
thing but patience. To be aware 
of our destiny is sometimes useful. 
It will, at least, save us from the 
ain of disappointment. 

Perhaps you are young, and your 
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views are more sanguine. You may 
think, that as men commonly judge 
by comparison, you will obtain ap- 
probation from the many, not, in- 
deed, by absolute excellence, but by 
making a better colleétion than has 
hitherto been made. So far as mea 
judge in this way, I believe your 
confidence is not groundless. Pe- 
riodical publications have hitherto 
been, for the most part, glaringly im- 
perfect i in their plan and execution. 
Judgment and knowledge have sel- 
dom been employed in contriving 
or conduéting them. This is par- 
ticularly true in our native country, 
whose genius, hitherto, has not 
been that of invention, and which 
has been chiefly satisfied with the 
products of the manual as well as 
mental dexterity of foreigners. 

I am a plain man, and have lit- 
tle leisure, but come of that leisure, 
if you behave well, I have no ob- 
jection to bestow. upon you.— 
Though I do not aim at the repu- 
tation ‘of poet, orator, or metaphy- 
sician, yet I venture to ascribe to 
myself a little common sense; a 
quality in which I hope my lucu- 
brations will not be wanting, and 
which will atone for many defects 
in composition. Fine spun theo- 

‘ies and lofty flights I seldom un- 
derstand, and never admire; I, 
therefore, shall not meddle with 
them, but confine myself to hum- 
ble paths and intelligible objects. 
Fare you well. 


CANDIDUS. 
eee 
On APPARITIONS. 


Ln a Letter from a Country Gentleman 
to his Friend in Town 


RAY, Sir, what is your opi- 

nion respecting the power 
which the living may obtain over 
the dead? I suppose you will ea- 
sily see what it was that put me 
upon asking this question. Not 
Jong ago, an instance of this power 


was said to be given bya person in 
your city, and 1 want much to know 
the truth. or falsehood of the tale. 

- Some business carried me to 
town just as the rumor began to 
circulate; but, as I had pressing 
calls from the country, I could not 
stay long enough to obtain satisfac- 
tion upon it. Will you tell me 
whether any thing, as to this trans- 
aétion, has since occurred, and 
what your own opinion is con- 
cerning it. 

I know you will smile at this re- 
quest, and tell me that such tales 
are always confuted by their own 
absurdity. I confess to you that I 
shall not be contented with such 
an answer. State the circumstan- 
ces, truly and minutely, if your 
leisure permits, and allow me to 
draw my.own inferences. This is 
a fact which, I think, admits of 
evidence; and, in order to believe 
it, J ask no more than the grave 
assertions of a man whose veracity 
1s generally known. 

I know that delief is commonly 
very much at the service of znclina- 
tion. ** Credo quia placet,” is a 
maxim that, in 2 greater or less de- 
gree, governs all of us, and, there- 
fore, [do not pretend to be ex- 
empt from its influence. I rejoice 
at every thing which testifies the 
power which men may obtain over 
themselves or others. I am pleas- 
ecl to discover, that a piece of paper, 
with certain characters inscribed on 
it, commonly called a letter, is able 
to draw a living man from one end 
of the world to ‘the other; but I am 
still more pleased to find, that afew 
sounds from the lips, or contortions 
of the limbs, will summon the dead - 
from their invisible abodes. I do 
not wish you to deceive me, but, I 
tell you beforehand, that I shall be 
more pleased to receive from you 
a confirmation than a confutation 
of the story to which I allude. 

You may suppose that, on my re- 
turn home, 1 mentioned the rus 
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mor to Mr. S . Perhaps you 
will like to know in what manner 
he received it. You know that, 
though a clergyman, he is unac- 
countably sceptical on this head; 

and, though always w illing to hear, 
and apparently much amused by 
stories of this kind, he never scru- 
- however plausible they may 

e, to deny their truth, 

I was somewhat surprized, there- 
fore, to observe with what solemni- 
ty he listened to my tidings. As 
soon as I had done, he said that the 
incident was remarkable, and more 
so, in his eyes, on account of the 
resemblance which it bore to a 
transaction that had falien within 
his own knowledge. I was inqui- 
sitive, of course, as to this transac- 
tion, and he readily gratified my 
curiosity. 

You know, said he, that before 
I came to America, I superintend- 
ed a congregation in Holstein. Cu- 
riosity and business sometimes call- 
ed me away from home. On one 
occasion they happened to call me 
to Hamburg: while there, I ate 
and lodged with a medical professor 
in the college, who was once my 
school-fellow, and with whom I 
had been intimate from childhood. 
No man’s veracity and reétitude 
were less questionable. He was not 
only void of superstition, but had, 
in fact, adopted, though he did not 
openly avow, opinions subversive 
of all religion. 

On the day of my arrival, 1 ac- 
companied him to dine w ith a ma- 
gistrate of the city, highly respectable 
for probity and talents. The com- 
pany was seleét, and consisted chie!- 
ly of old friends. An Hungarian 
gentleman, whom the Austrian go- 
vernment had exiled, on account t of 
his attachment to liberty, was the 
only stranger present. This man was 
accomplished in many sciences, and 
his sufferings in a virtuous cause 
shewed that he did not merely prate 
about fortitude and patriotism. 
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Both my friend and I had much 
curiosity to seehim. As he arriv- 
ed only on the preceding day, this 
was the first opportunity that offer- 
ed. He was a pale, emaciated and 
tall personage. His countenance 
was serious and mild, and, in my 
opinion, very expressive of his cha- 
racter. His conversation abound- 
ed with proofs of acute penetration 
and large experience, chastened by 
modesty. In the course of talk, 
the nature of the soul and the con- 
dition of human beings after death, 
were discussed. Apparitions were, 
of course, introduced, and ques- 
tions were canvassed, whether these 
shadowy witnesses had ever appear- 
ed at the bar, and what credit, even 
it they should appear, ought to be 
given to their testimony. 

The Hungarian denied that he 
had ever beheld an appearance of 
this kind, but admitted the possi- 
bility of such appearances, ascrib- 
ing them, however, to some inter- 
nal affection of the organs of sense. 
Such affections were inexplicable 
and uncommon, but undoubtedly 
existed. They sometimes took 
place fortuitously; sometimes in 
consequence of the voluntary ex- 
ertions, either of him who saw the 
image and heard the voice, or of 
some other. 

The first part of the assertion was 
generally admitted, but the latter 
was denied. No one believed that 
apparitions and sounds could be 
called up, at the will of him to 
whom they appeared; much less 
that voices may be made to salute 
my ear, and images to hover in my 
sight, at the will of another. 

The stranger seemed somewhat 
indignant at the unanimity and con- 
fidence with which his position was 
denied. All eyes were fixed upon 
him. He was silent, and his coun- 
tenance indicated somewhat like a 
struggle of motives and resolutions. 
He at last said, ** My friends, | 
am not sutprized at your incredu- 
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lity. Iam half angry with myself 
for making an assertion which I 
may reasonably be required to 
prove, which, indeed, I can prove, 
but of which the proof cannot be 
given without much personal incon- 
venience and pain. This incon- 
venience I am willing to incur, to 
shew that my declaration was not 
precipitate and groundless, if any 
present are willing to be the subject 
of experiment.’” 

The first emotions which these 
words excited bordered upon ridi- 
cule. Curiosity at length prompt- 
ed some one to inquire into the 
nature of the experiment proposed 
to be made. 

He answered, that any one pre- 
sent might retire from the compa- 
ny, and shut himself up alone ina 
dark apartment. An illumination 
should immediately take place, and 
the image of one dead should ap- 
pear before him. As to the indi- 
vidual appearing, it should be one 
named in the absence of the seer, 
and of whom the operator knew 
nothing but the name. 

This promise being made with 
undissembled gravity, excited a ge- 
neral desire to put his abilities to the 
test. No one present believed the 
possibility of such appearance, but 
each ascribed the Hungarian’s con- 
fidence to a belief that his proposal 
would awaken the latent supersti- 
tion of his hearers, and that their 
fears would deter them from em- 
bracing his offer; or, if any one 
should embrace it, either that his 
fancy would create a vision, or his 
pride induce him to profess that the 
vision was created. 

All were now willing to undergo 
the trial. The wizard warned us 
that the regard due to his own ease 
would hinder him from repeating 
the experiment. It could be made 
but once, and but one person could 
experience the miracle. Our host 
was far from being most eager to 
enjoy the privilege; but his sobri- 
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ety of mind, and his adherence to 
truth being well known, the pre- 
ference, on this occasion, was wil- 
lingly assigned to him. 

‘The apartment which we occu- 
pied was connected with another by 
adoor. Our host retired by this 
door into the next room, which 
had no other entrance except by 
windows, looking from a second 
story into the street. The evening 
had arrived, and the closed room 
was known to be without light. 

Our surprize was somewhat ex- 
cited on observing that the stranger 
seemed to have lost none of his con- 
fidence. All the company except 
our host, continued sitting round 
the table, and our attention had but 
one object. 

I was less incredulous than my 
companions, and was, therefore, 
more interested in the issue of this 
adventure. The apparition was 
now to be named, and the privilege 
of naming him was, at my earnest 
request, assigned to me. 

I had no doubt of the upright in- 
tentions of the magistrate. It was 
thought proper, however, to make 
suitable provision against deceit. 
For this end, a name was to be 
written in the blank leaf of a pocket 
volume, which I had with me. 
This name was to be shewn to the 
wizard, but conceaied from the 
rest of the company, and was not, 
on any account, to be uttered. The 
stranver was to continue in his seat 
during the process, and not to utter 
a syllable. 

These preliminaries were per- 
formed. Three years before, the 
only and darling child of the ma- 
gistrate had died. The child’s 
name was Catharine, but the father 
never called her by any other name 
than Kit. I believed that this do- 
mestic circumstance was unknown 
to the Hungarian, and knew that 
the pblegmatic temper of the ma- 
gistrate would be more powerfully 
moved by this apparition than any 
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other. I therefore wrote the simple 
monosyllable—&7t. 

The stranger having cast his eye 
on the name, took*from his pocket 
a small ivory cylinder, about three 
inches in length and half an inch 
thick. With this instrument he 
struck four strokes upon the table, 
at unequal intervals of some mi- 
nutes. A pause of general and un- 
interrupted silence succeeded. Eve- 
ry eye was vigilantly bent upon the 
stranger. 

His countenance, at first, beto- 
kened seriousness and deep abstrac- 
tion. His eve was bent down and 
was immovably fixed for more 
than fifteen minutes. His tranquil- 
lity of features gradually gave place 
to emotion. The muscles of his 
face were observed to grow tremu- 
lous. This agitation became vehe- 
ment, and extended to every muscle 
of his body. His hands were c lasp- 
ed forcibly together, and he breath- 
ed with difficulty. 

This deportment was wholly un- 
expected by the company. They 
looked for nothing but an artificial 
furv, fostered and betokened by 
outcries and gesticulations. Instead 
of an intellectual operation, they 
expected the farce of incantation, 
mystic characters, traced with char- 
coal, and high-sounding jargon. 

It was impossible for ludicrous 
sensations to find place during this 
exhibition. Silence and a fixed at- 
titude added wonderfuily to the ter- 
rific nature of the scene. Features, 
in an high degree intelligent, were 
now actuated by tremendous, but 
inscrutable meaning. 

His feelings having reached a 
certain pit ch, sude denly subsided. 
He moved his cyes, and said in a 
faint voice, ** /¢ is fast.””’ Our at- 
tention was now transferred “a 
the operator to the subjeét. Afte 
a pause of some minutes, the Fan 
opened, and the magistrate came 
forth, with consternation and dis- 


may deep ly written on his 
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As soon as he could speak, he ex- 
claimed, ** Good God! this is, in- 
deed, a miracle! I have seen my 
departed child!” 

Every hand was laid upon the 
book in which the name had been 
written, and which, after being 
shewn to the magician, had been 
placed upon the table. Being all 
well acquainted with our host, the 
person designated by the monosyl- 
lable Kit, was instantly perceived. 

After a momentary confusion, 
our host resumed his place at the 
table, and assured us, with a solem- 
nity that could not be counterfeit- 
ed, that the image of his child had 
stood before him. 

In a short time after, some ur- 
gent duty of his office required his 
presence, and he left us in haste, 
promising to return as speedily as 

oossible, and requesting us not to 
separate till then. 

This incident excited in every 
mind a certain degree of faith, and 
an earnest wish to ascertain the 
truth by our own inspection. After 
much importunity, and with slow 
reluctance, the Hungarian consent- 
ed to repeat the experiment. The 
next subject was my friend, the 
medical professor. The rest in- 
stinctively recoiled from this ad- 
venture. I was highly pleased with 
this choice, because he was the 
only one where incredulity seemed 
undiminished, and because I best 
knew the stubbornness of his vera- 
city. 

The scene before described was 
repeated. The name was written 
by one of the visitants, and was 
that of my friend’s brother, who 
had died in India, in the service of 
Hyder Ally. The same scene was 
repeated, and three strokes were 
again struck. My friend came 
forth with panick-struck and pallid 
features, and confessed that he had 
seen his brother. 

A message was soon after receiv- 
ed from the magistrate, apologizing 
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for the unavoidable continuance of 
his absence, and requesting us to 
dine with him on the morrow. 
The company now separated, but 
not until the Hungarian had ear- 
nestly adjured them to conceal what 
they had witnessed. 

In the way to my lodgings, my 
mind was fully occupied by reflec- 
tions on this singular transaction. 
The Hungarian made no preten- 
tions to supernatural aid. The 
power he possessed had, he said, 
been discovered by accident, and 
consisted only in calling up the im- 
age of the seer, and stretching every 
faculty with a vehement desire of 
succeeding in the attempt. 

My friend and I had no sooner 
retired to his closet, than he confes- 
sed that the scene to which I had 
been a witness, was a sheer impos- 
ture. It was concerted in the morn- 
ing, between the magistrate, the 
Hungarian and himself. 

For what end? I asked. 

Merely to try the force of testi- 
mony on the minds of our com- 
panions. It was intended that the 
truth should be disclosed before the 
meeting was atanend. This was 
prevented by the unseasonable en- 
gagement of our host, who, by in- 
viting us again to- “morrow, intend- 
ed, no doubt, to seize the earliest 
opportunity of undeceiving thecom- 
pany. 

Is there not duplicity and false- 
hood in this affair? 

Undoubtediy. Duplicity and 
falsehood are criminal, you will say, 
but recolleét that this deception was 
to last fora moment; that no inju- 
ry could flow from it; but a forci- 
ble example should be given of the 
power of a combination over the 
convictions of mankind. Our 
friends had boasted of their inde- 
pendence of all evidence but that of 
their own senses; yet, I warrant 
you, not one of them but finds his 
incredulity vanquished. 

But what were the means of de- 


ception? How could you or the 
magistrate discover the persons 
whose names had been written? 

Remember the strokes upon the 
table. A clock stood in each room, 
the motions of whose pendulums 
coincided. The first stroke was to 
warr: our host to count the clickings 
of the clock. Each successive click 
from that signal, ‘was to stand in its 
order for a letter of the alphabet. 
When that c/ick arrived which cor- 
responded with the first letter of the 
name, the stranger struck the table. 
This, likewise, was a signal for the 
enumeration to begin again. The 
remaining letters were designated 
in the same manner. 

But that aspect of solemnity! 
those convulsions of the frame! 
was it possible to counterfeit them ? 

The Hungarian, it must be own- 
ed, was an excellent actor. There 
was, indeed, equivocation, rather 
than falsehood, in the words of our 
host. It was true, if he faced the 
south wall of the apartment, that 
the zmage of his child stood before 
him, since, on that wall, hung a 


whole-length of his darling Kit. 


I was far from approving this 
imposture. I feared that more in- 
conveniences would flow from it 
than the actors were aware of. My 
prognostics were fulfilled, for, not- 
withstanding the injunctions of se- 
crecy, one of the company, soon 
after his return home, imparted the 
tidings to his wife and a company of 
gossips with whom he found her 
fire-side surrounded. The celerity 
with which the news flew through 
the city, is wholly inconceivabie. 
By noon, next day, it was buzzed 
in every corner, and liad descended, 
with sundry aggravations and ad- 
ditions, from the parlour to the 
kitchen, and from the palace to the 
hovel. 

The credulous believed, the 
sceptical doubted, but all ran with 
speed to the fountains of intelli- 
gence, to the houses of those who 
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were said to have been present when 
the necromancer waved his ivory 
wand, and spirits of the dead obey- 
ed his call. The magistrate and 
professor, as the chief witnesses, 
were crowded with inquirers, to 
their unspeakable surprize and mor- 
tification. Physicians, clergymen, 
advocates, authors, and gazettecrs, 
hastened to their lodgings to obtain a 
confirmation of the tale. Parties 
were formed, and the Hungarian 
was importuned to give a thousand 
exhibitions of his skill. 

The public were slowly and im- 
perfectly undeceived. Rumour car- 
ried the miracle farther than the 
confutation would ever reach. 
Much obloquy was thrown upon 
the persons who were instrumental 
to the fraud. ‘The Hungarian, for 
fear of being mobbed and hooted 
at for holding commerce with the 
devil, was compelled to leave the 
city. 

You see, my friend, that there is 
a tolerable likeness between your 
story and mine. The denouement 
may be different. When it comes, 
as come it will, we shall see: mean- 
while I shall wait with all imagin- 
able patience. Pe me 
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HERE was, if I mistake not, 

an officer among the old Ro- 
mans, called the Censor. It was 
his business to note the moral devi- 
ations of his countrymen, to check 
and to punishthem. I believe very 
little success attended this officer in 
the administration of his duties. 
From some defect in the agents or 
objects of censure, this employ- 
ment seems, in general, not merely 
to fail of producing good, but ac- 
tually to exasperate the evil which 
it purposes to cure. This is poor 
encouragement for a lover of man- 
kind to assume this illustrious pro- 
vince, and yet I cannot but think, 


that mild and seasonable animad- 


versions on the errors and follies of 
our neighbours, may sometimes be 
of use. 

I feel no inclination to imitate 
my brother censurers in one re- 
spect. If my precepts should be 
listened to without benefit, or not 
listened to at ail, I shall never think 
it the fault of my pupils, but shall 
merely impute it to the want of 
zeal and of eloquence in myself. 
Froin this discovery, I shall endea- 
vour to draw, not motives for re- 
misness and despair, but incite- 
ments to ingenuity and persever- 
ance. 

I draw comfort, likewise, from 
reflecting on the kind of topics to 
which my admonitions shall relate. 
They are capable of being discussed 
in an intelligible and familiar man- 
ner; they come home to the cup- 
boards and fire-sides of every man; 
they are appeals to his almanack 
and pocket-book; they go to mar- 
ket with him; they stand behind 
his compter; they sit down to his 
breakfast-table; they attend him 
even to his kitchen and his pantry. 

Some men talk to us about taxa- 
tion and government; they either 
exhort us to take power into our 
own hands, or caution us to ab- 
stain from intermeddling with the 
schemes and consultations of our 
rulers. All this, perhaps, is very 
well in its place. 
some moment who it is that rules 
us, and for how long. Life, and 
property, and liberty, may be in 
some way influenced by the cha- 
racters of those who rule; and the 
characters of rulers may very 
much depend upon the mode in 
which they are sele¢éted and com- 
missioned, As to these points, I 
shall not affeét to be without 
thought, but must confess that there 
are some other points about which 
I am far more solicitous. 

Possibly there is room enough in 
a common understanding for all 
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the knowledge that is necessary to 
the well-being of man, but differ- 
ent degrees of importance are con- 
nected with different kinds of 
knowledge, and we ought to begin 
with inculcating that which is of 
most immediate use. That know- 
ledge which is of most use, is like- 
wise susceptible of most certainty. 
The maxims, the observance of 
which leads to happiness, in the 
administration of property, in the 
conduét of an household, in the 
treatment of wives, children and 
neighbours, are capabie of being 
clearly proved. Instances and il- 
lustrations flow in upon us from 
every quarter, and occur within 
the sphere of every one’s observa- 
tion. The government of nations, 
on the contrary, 1s a problem which 
the wit of man has yet been unable 
tosolve. The materials of discussion 
are collected only by extensive con- 
verse with books; and the truth, 
which can be reached by none, can 
be approached only by men accus- 
tomed to abstruse researches, and 
exempt from the embarrassments 
and cares usually allotted to an hu- 
man being. 

These topics, therefore, what- 
ever their intrinsic importance may 
be, I shall abstain from handling, 
not only because my education has 
unfitted me for the task, but be- 
cause there are other objects about 
which I am more conversant, and 
whose utility 1s more immediate 
and extensive. 

The duties which pertain to all 
men, which cling to them at all 
times and in all conditions, relate 
to the management of property. 
To live is the business of all, and 
for this end we must eat, drink and 
sleep; we must provide ourselves 
with cloathing, and shelter, and fuel. 

That class of beings who acguire 
with no view to eafend, who heap 
together gold and silver for no end 
but to gratify their touch by hand- 
ling, and their sight by gazing at it, 
Vou. i. No. 1. 
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is composed of a small number. 
Mankind, for the most part, employ 
themselves in colleéing money, 
merely that they may exchange it 
for some real or imaginary good, 
that they may purchase with it the 
means of animal subsistence or ani- 
mal gratification, that they may 
exchange it for the labour, the 
homage, or the affections of their 
neighbours, 

These are the motives to gain 
and to expense. Some of these 
motives are incident to all, others 
exist partially and in different de- 
grees. Subsistence is the universal 
care; and, for this end, some por- 
tion of our property must, in ali 
cases, be applied. Intelle€tual en- 
joyments, luxurious indulgences, 
reputation and dominion, are things, 
to the attainment of which pro- 
perty is likewise instrumental, but 
neither of which is the sole motive 
to expense with any one, and which 
are pursued with different degrees 
of zeal and of success. 

It is useful to inquire into the 
equity and value of the latter set of 
motives, to consider how far pro- 
perty is efficacious to the acquisi- 
tion of honour and power, and by 
what employment of property, 
honour and power will be most easi- 
ly and speedily obtained. It is still 
more useful, however, to consider 
property as conducive to subsist- 
ence, and to ascertain the cheapest, 
most salutary, and most commo- 
dious methods of subsistence. 

It is plain that these methods are 
known by few, and pra¢lised by 
fewer; that not only luxury and 
honour are pursued by many with 
inordinate zeal, and by detective 
means, but that the best means of 
subsistence are mistaken or negleé- 
ed. We eat, drink, ledge, clothe 
and warm ourselves, by processes 
the most circuitous, tedious, toil- 
some and cumbrous. 

To remove the general ignorance 
in this respeét, to point cut and to 
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recommend the cheapest and easiest 
means of subsisting, or, at least, to 
point out cheaper and easier means 
than are generally in use, is the 
task which I have assigned to my- 
self, and will constitute the theme 
of many future essays of ‘the 
Economist.” R. 
ee Ga 


On SHAVING. 
Mr. Editor, 


F you are really anxious for the 
I welfare of mankind, you will 
not refuse a place to some remarks 
on the important subject of shaving. 
dt has pleased fashion to require 
from us a smooth chin, and as this 
graceful smoothness can be sufh- 
ciently maintained only by the 
daily use of a rasor, some instruc- 
tions on that head cannot fail to 
be acceptable. 

To shave, has, indeed, been hi- 
therto, in some degree, a trade; but 
as the timid may be averse to resign 
their throats to so keen an edge in 
the hands of another; as the indus- 
trious are subjeéted to numerous 
inconveniences by the unseasonable 
engagements and de lays of the art- 
ist; as the indolent are condemned 
to uneasy postures or long walks; 
as the delicate may justly shrink 
from unwashed hands, and from 
brush and soap polluted by indis- 
criminate use; and, lastly, as the 
vain are deprived of an excuse for 
contemplating their features in a 
mirror, an adept at the trade be- 
lieves himself entitled not only to 
attention but to gratitude, by en- 
abling every man to shave for him- 
self. 

The usefulness of this art has, in- 
deed, varied according to the varia- 
tions of cufstom. The beards of 
antiquity have insensibly disappear- 
ed from most faces. Nay, the 
aversion to these excrescences has 
once extended to the whole head, 
and no one rested till he had de- 
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spoiled himself of ali his own locks, 
and supplied their place with locks 
which once belonged to his neigh- 
bour. Fashion could go no farther 
than this; and, as fashion is essen- 
tially mutable, it was obliged to re- 
turn upon its own steps. Men 
were suffered to retain their locks; 
their locks extended. farther and 
farther on all sides; those before 
were taught to stand erect, and 
were tormented into the utmost 
possible bulk; those behind were 
twisted into a queue, and folded in- 
toaclub. The toupee and the queue, 
have either disappeared or dwindled 
into insignificance; and the hair, 
whose luxuriance has been checked 
on the forehead, has been suffered 
to invade the cheek. [In a short 
time the beard will, no doubt, re- 
sume its ancient honours. Mean- 
while, this revolution, though im- 
pending, has not arrived, and some 
time must elapse before the rasor 
will be superseded by the scissars. 

A more careful observation, how- 
ever, will hinder the votaries of the 
rasor from being discouraged by 
the increasing popularity of the 
beard; for, it seems, that in pro- 
portion as the chins of the men are 
becoming bushv. the heads of the 
ladies are bec bald. 

As men hav. .come reconciled 
to the growth of their own soil, the 
women, from the love of contrast, 
are disgusted with their native pro- 
duéts. As their tea and sugar, 
their bracelets and muslins, are im- 
ported from a distance, even hair 
is now become an article of foreign 
commerce, and the temples of Ame- 
rican beauties are shaded by tres- 
ses cut from the gashed heads of 
wretches, weltering on the plains of 
Flanders. 

It is said that since the last sum- 
mer, we have been less indebted 
for this useful commodity to fo- 
reigners, the pestilence among our- 
selves supplying us, at least in part, 
with that which was formerly fur- 
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nished by the guillotine and the 
sword. 

Be that as it will, the use of wigs 
among the fair sex, will indispen- 
sibly require the use of the rasor. 
The transition will only be from 
one sex to the other, and from the 
chin to the occiput. . Hence arises 
a new motive for offering to the 
world some instructions in the 
shaving art. Every argument in 
favour of being our own shavers, 
drawn from indolence, timidity, 
delicacy and vanity, will only re- 
ceive new force from this revolu- 
tion, and my zeal will acquire new 
fervour from refleéting, that the 
benefits of my instructions will ex- 
tend to greater numbers, and to both 
SEXES. 

It needs no metaphysical sagacity 
to discover four important circum- 
stances in the condition of a rasor ; 
the substance of which it is made, 
its shape, weight and edge. 

The colour is the best, and, to 
the eye of the purchaser, "the only 
criterion of the goodness of its sub- 
stance. It fortunately happens that 
this criterion is infallible, and can 
never mislead. Its temper is good 
in proportion as its colour is a dee/ 
and uniform blue. 

As to shafe, the direction of the 
edge must constitute a strait line or 
a curve. If it be the latter, it is 
scarcely necessary to observe that a 
concave is better than a convex; 
but, in truth, a strait edge, by 
severing more hairs at a stroke, 1S 
preferable to either. This, how- 
ever, is a point, about which it 
does not become me to decide other- 


| wise than by experience. 1am not 
' versed in mechanics, and cannot, 


therefore, apply to this subject the 
laws of motion and impulse. 

The just weight of a rasor has 
been a topic of much controversy 


} Among artists, venders and shavers. 
ttItisa point, however, on which all 


men are equally qualified to judge. 


It is plain, that the heavier it is, the 
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slighter effort is required from him 
that uses it. A woodman’s axe will 
cut deeper with the same effort than 
a carpenter’s; but it must not be 
forgotten, that to lessen its weight 
is to contraét its bulk, to make it 
more portable, and more easily pre- 
served and cleansed. ‘These bene- 
fits may compensate for a slight in- 
crease of effort in the muscles, A 
friend of mine uses a rasor of the 
size and shape of a penknife, and 
carries it about him in the same 
manner. The temper and edge, it 
must be owned, are exquisite, and 
reserved with great care. 

The uniformity and keenness of 
the edge, is of chief importance. 
Those flaws and irregularities must 
be great indeed which are visible; 
in order to ascertain its quality in 
this respeét, the touch must be ap- 
plied. For this end it must be 
drawn deliberately across the zai, 
and not, as iscommonly done, across 
the skin. Its keenness may be tri- 
ed by plucking an hair, and sever- 
ing it by drawing it athwart the 
edge. 

Having by these signs been en- 

abled to purchase a good rasor, our 
next care must be to preserve it in 
all its pristine integrity. For this 
end, straf#s are useful; but the oc- 
casional use of the 4oxze, notwith- 
standing the assurances of strap-sel- 
lers, cannot be dispensed with. In 
the use of the Jone, let the follow- 
ing directions be attended to. 

In the first place let it be tho- 
roughly cleaned. Particles of dirt 
and sand must necessarily obstruct 
and counteracét the operation. Let 
a few drops of pure oil be spread 
upon it; then let the thumb and 
finger be placed on the heel of the 
rasor and the termination of the 
handle, so as to govern at once, 
the movements of the handle and 
the blade. Let the blade be laid 
flat upon the hone and drawn toe. 
wards you, with a degree of pres- 
sure and celerity, in which your 
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own judgment must direct you. 
The blade may then be turned, and 
the same operation be repeated. 
Desist not till the whole edge as- 
sumes a wiry appearance, wh rich is 
the only proof of success. Each 
side may then be drawn across the 
hone from heel to point, when 
the hone has fully performed its 
duty. This motion must be re- 
versed on the strap, experience 
having taught us, that to draw the 
edge obliquely from heel to foint, is 
less efficacious than draw ing it from 
point to heel. 

‘The next step in the process is 
to shave. It is of use to bathe the 
skin with warm water before the 
lather is applied. The lather can- 
not be too thick and tenacious, and 
a brush is more advantageous than 
the fingers, both in producing and 
spreading it on the skin. The ra- 
sor may then be applied, without 
the previous ceremonial of dipping 
it in warm water, which is undoubt- 
edly superfluous. 

In the act of shaving there seems 
to be but two precepts of particular 
importance. One is, that the ra- 
sor should be drawn across the skin 
obliquely, and from 4eel to point. 
The motion on the hone should be 
reversed upon the strap, and, again, 
the motion on the strap should be 
reversed upon the skin. Secondly, 
the rasor should be held in a flat 
position, and be moved with some 
degree of pressure, the pur 
the Operation being to remove, not 
the skin, but the hair; ; and to re- 
move this incumbrance not imper- 
feétly, buct thoroughly, and in the 
shortest time. It is plain, that the 
end is missed if the blade and skin 
be parallel. An angle should be 
formed by them, but that angle 
should be, as much as possible, 
acute. 

If this angle be obtuse, or there 
be any unsteadiness of hand or 
head, or there be too pega it re- 
currence of hills and dales on the 
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yose of 


skin, scarifications are apt to be 
made, and blood to flow. In this 
dilemma, recourse must be had toa 
styptic. The best that I know is 
fur plucked from an hat. Cobweb 
will likewise serve the same pur- 
pose; and those who, like myself, 
occupy a garret, may find it the 
most convenient. 

With these directions I persuade 
myself that this important operation 
may be performed to the full satis. 
fation of every one. 


a 


Parallel betoveen NEw-ENGLAND 
and GREAT-BRITAIN. 


My. Editor, 


N examining lately a geographical 
treatise, I was accidentally led 
to consider in what circumstances, 
beside the name, that portion of 
our country called New-England, 
resembled the island of Great-Bri- 
tain, of which it is a sort of daugh- 
ter. Some of your readers may be 
amused, and, perhaps, instructed, 
by knowing the result of my coms 
parison. 

In the first place, the area, or su- 
perficial extent ‘of each, was ex- 
amined, and discovered to be ex- 
actly the same. Seventy-three thou- 
sand square miles are the sw of ha- 
bitable ground in each. This, 
however, is the only circumstance 
in which they agree. 

New-England is comprehended 
within six degrees of latitude. 
northernmost and 
limits would be touched by two 
parallel iines, 


other. 

The longitude of Britain is great- 
er. It occupiesa Sp ace of eight de- 
grees, and a strait line touching the 
parallels by which it is included, is 


in length, five hundred and fifty-si} 
miles, or one eighth more than thaf} 
which would traverse New-Engy 
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The temperature and produéts of 
a country are dependant upon va- 
rious causes. One of these is its 
position with regard to the equator. 
This circumstance regulates the du- 
ration of nights and days. It mo- 
difies, in conjunétion “with other 
causes, the medium and excess of 
heat and cold, of moisture and 
drought, of fertility and barrenness. 
In this respect the advantage must 
be given to New-England, which 
is nearer, by ten degrees, to the equa- 
tor than the Island. In this re- 
spect Spain and Italy correspond 
with New-England. 

The population of Britain has 
been differently computed by dif- 
ferent writers. Some have stated 
it at seven millions, and others at 
ten millions. One of these is more 
plausible than the other, but I shall 
content myself with the medium of 
eight millions and an half. 

Ten years ago the inhabitants 
of New-England were numbered. 
They then amounted to a million 
and ten thousand. Since that pe- 
riod, a considerable increase has 
taken place, which, with the ut- 
most moderation, may be stated at 
one hundred and ninety thousand. 

ence it follows, that the popula- 
tion of Britain is seven fold greater 
than that of New-England. 

It is worthy of notice, that one 
seventh of the British people re- 
sides in the metropolis, and, conse- 
quently, that there are contained in 
London alone as many persons as 
are spread over the whole surface 
of New-England. 

London 1s fifty fold more popu- 
lous than Boston. Not more than 
one sixtieth part of the people of 
New-England reside in the capital. 

The British towns which most 
nearly resemble Boston in extent, 
are Worcester, Coventry, Man- 
chester and Aberdeen. 

Comparisons between the moral 
and political condition of the two 
Nations, might, perhaps, be deem- 
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ed invidious; yet these are the 
points in which comparisons are 
most curious and instructive. I 
shall make few remarks on this 
head, and leave the reader to de- 
duce his own inferences. 

The virtue and happiness of a 
people depend chiefly upon two 
things, the quantity and the equal 
distribution of knowledge and frofer- 
ty. In proportion as the mass of a 
nation recede, on either side, from 
a certain mean, in these respects 
they deviate into misery and vice. 
Of the two extremes of poverty and 
wealth, the former is doubtless the 
most pernicious, but both are the 
fertile, though unequally fertile, 
parents of degeneracy. 

Equality alone is very compati- 
ble with misery. The slaves of 
Russia, and the savages beyond the 
Missisippi, are pretty equal to each 


other; the former in servitude, the 
latter in ignorance and hardship. 


Public happiness requires not only 
that property and knowledge should 
be equally distributed, but that 
each one’s portion should be large. 
The larger each one’s portion, and 
the more equal it is to his neigh- 
bour’s, the greater is the general fe- 
licity. 

Every native of New-England, 
of mature age, can read and write. 
This cannot be said of the natives 
of Britain. Perhaps the number of 
the Islanders possessing these ac- 
complishments, does not much ex- 
ceed that of the people of New- 
England. 

No vehicles of knowledge were 
ever contrived more cheap and 
commodious than newspapers.— 
The newspapers iri New-England 
are fraught with moral and literary, 
as well as political discyissions, and 
convey minute intelligence of the 
state of the civilized world. The 
number of these is stated to be 
thirty thousand, which is equal to 
one fourth of the whole number of 
families; but newspapers are taken 
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and read, in most instances, by 
associations of several families. 


Hence it is extremely probable, 


what has been often asserted by ju- 
dicious observers, that newspapers 
are habitually read by every person 
of a reading age in the country. 
Exceptions, flowing from the 
drunkenness or stupidity of some, 
are very rare. 

The exact proportion between 
those who iniierit or possess landed 
property in New-England, and 
those who are destitute, cannot be 
ascertained, but, assuredly, is very 
great; and, when compared with 
similar classes in Great-Britain, is 
enormous. Though we cannot 
reach certainty, yet we may form 
conjectures which are, at least, 
within the truth; and may venture 
to affirm that among fifty families, 
forty-nine are in the enjoyment of 
house and land. Each one’s por; 
tion, though little different from 
his neighbour’s, is by no means 
small, and confers on each the be- 
nefits not only of property, but 
competence. 

It not more than one in fifty in 
New-England is destitute of landed 
property, may it not as truly be af- 
firmed, that in Great-Britain not 
more t than one in fifty is in posses- 
sion of this blessing? 

Those among the former, who 
enjoy sufficient property, may be 
stated to be upwards of eleven hun- 
dred thousand. Among the inha- 
bitants of Great-Britain landed 
property is not possessed by more 
than one hundred and sixty thou- 

sand, and among those how large a 
Number are possessed of too little or 
too much. An independent and per- 
lanent possession must confer 
some benefits, but those who are 
endowed with this possession, are 
plagued with a thousand imaginary 
wants, or depraved by a thousand 
nefarious indulgences, in conse- 
quence of the enormousinequality 
of their possessions. The heir of the 
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house of Bedford, and the propri- 
etor of forty acres, are beings of a 
different species. 

Language is the medium of in- 
tercourse, and by intercourse we 
are prompted and enabled to assi- 
milate and cohere. At first sight, it 
should seem as if the language of 
the two nations was the same, but, 
in truth, the language of New- 
England is the language not of 
Great-Britain, but of Kent and 
Middlesex. 

Yet this statement is, perhaps, 
somewhat inaccurate. The rabble 
of the city and the boors of two ad- 
jacent counties, use a diale&t dis- 
tinct from that of books and of the 
cultivated class. This class is dis- 
persed throughout “ngland and 
Scotland, and probab ,’ falls short 
of three hundred thousand persons. 
This dialeét has rules of articula- 
tion and inflection unknown to the 
vulgar, and one third of its terms 
would not be understood by a pea- 
sant ora porter. These terms have 
been chiefly and gradually pur- 
loined from the Latin. The lan- 
guage, thus chastened, is that which 
Is universally spoken. in New-En- 
gland. 

Two languages, radically differ- 
ent, are in use in Britain, the Celtic 

and Saxon. The latter has two di- 
aleéts, of which the speakers are 
severally immured in the Caledo- 
nian and Cambrian mountains, 
The Saxon, which is spoken in the 
low-lands, from the Grampian ridge 
to the Isles of Scilly, is divided in- 
to six or eight dialeéts, of which 
the speakers are scarcely intelligible 
to each other. Among provincial 
tongues, that which prevails where- 
ver the seat of commerce and go- 
vernment chances to be placed, is 
sure to become the dialeét of learn- 
ing and fashion; but, in passing 
from the field and the hovel to the 
college and the palace, it receives 
numberless dilutions and refine- 
ments. Terms are borrowed and 
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invented, which never descend to 
the vulgar, because the vulgar con- 
tinue in their pristine ignorance, 
and are unfurnished with the ideas 
of which the new terms are sym- 
bolical. 

The polished tongue, however, 
bears more affinity to that spoken 
in the metropolis and its environs, 
than to the dialects of more remote 
districts. With the former, it has 
many terms and modes of utterance 
in common, but not so with the 
latter. This bookish, polished or la- 
tinized Saxon, is scarcely known to 
one fiftieth of the British people, 
but it is, properly speaking, the 
only and vulgar language of New- 
England. 

This parallel might be branched 
out into many other particulars, but 
I fear I have already exhausted your 
patience, and shall therefore hasten 
to conclude. 


FRANCISCO. 


a 


On the State of AMERICAN LITE- 
RATURE, 


Mr. Editor, 


AM an American. I feel a 

strong partiality in favour of my 
native country; and, perhaps, ap- 
prove of many things merely be- 
cause they are American. The 
principles of government prevail- 
ing among us, are substantially 
such as I admire. The more equal 
distribution of property inthe Unit- 
ed States than obtains in most 
other countries, is also a circum- 
stance which highly pleases me. I 
feel a degree of pride in contem- 
plating the bold, enterprizing and 
independent spirit of my country- 
men; nor does it give me tess satis- 
faction to observe the plain repub- 
lican manners which prevail, espe- 
cially at a little distance from our 
seaport towns, in which it must be 
acknowledged the opposite evils 
have made too much _ progress. 
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Taking all these things together, 
perhaps it may be said that the 
American character, making al- 
lowance for its youth, ranks with 
the most respectable and dignified 
on the globe. 

But I acknowledge that my plea- 
sure in contemplating our national 
character, is by no means without 
alloy. It exhibits features which, 
though they may not be altogether 
peculiar to it, yet must be confes- 
sed to appear in a very remarkable 
degree, and certainly lessen our dig- 
nity in the view of discerning fo- 
reigners. ‘To some of the most 
conspicuous of these defects or 
faults in the American character, I 
have resolved, Mr. Editor, to call 
your attention, hoping, that if my 
remarks be well founded, they will 
not be altogether useless; and that, 
if they appear merely capricious, 
or to deserve a worse name, they 
will be forgiven. 

The present paper shall be em- 
ployed in giving you my ideas on 
one of the most obvious of the de- 
fects above hinted at. I do not 
pledge myself to continue my re- 
marks in any regular series of es 
says, but shall either stop with the 
present address, or pursue the sub- 
jet, as inclination and circumstan- 
ces may prompt. 

Almost all learned foreigners re- 
mark that THE LITERARY CHA- 
RACTER OF AMERICA IS EX- 
TREMELY SUPERFICIAL. Though 
they generally grant that there is no 
people among whom the elements 
of knowledge are more extensively 
diffused, especially in some of the 
States; yet, they say, that what is 
called a liberal education in this 
country, commonly includes a de- 
gree of information and of intellec- 
tual polish much less accurate and 
less extensive than is called by the 
same name in almost any other 
country. ‘Though this remark on 
the literature of the United States 
may not be in all cases true, in the 
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latitude in which it is sometimes 
made, yet, J apprehend there is 
much truth in it—so much as to 
demand the attention of all who re- 
gard the literary interests, and the 
literary character of their country. 

To this defeét, (for I shall at 
present assume the fact that it may 
be laid to our charge), so far as it is 
peculiar to America, perhaps the 
following circumstances may have 
principally contributed. 

1. The love of gain, which, in a 
very remarkable degree, pervades 
the United States. Before the re- 
volutionary war, this spirit was very 
prevalent, and much cultivated. 
Enterprizing men came to this 
country from Europe, as they visit 
all colonies, with a view to make 
money rapidly, and return home to 
spend it in dignified leisure. This 
circumstance gave a tone to public 
sentiment. ‘To acquire property 
became the supreme and governing 
object; and the sordid colonial cha- 
racter was easily to be traced in al- 
most every class of our citizens. 
Since the establishment of our in- 
dependence peculiar circumstances 
have served to increase instead of 
lessening this evil. Perhaps there 
never was such a theatre for sfecu- 
lation as the United States have pre- 
sented for the last twelve or fifteen 
years. On this theatre thousands 
have played a part, equally asto- 
nishing to the sober calculator and 
humiliating to the moralist. The 
influence of this system has extend- 
ed to the remotest corners of the 
union; so that perhaps a more mer- 
cenary and speculating nation than 
our own hardly at this day exists. 

The natural and necessary influ- 
ence of such a state of public taste 
and public sentiment, must be in 
various ways highly mischievous. 
Its tendency to discourage litera- 
ture, is obvious. When an idea 
becomes prevalent, that wealth is 
everv thing, and that nothing can 
atone for the want of property, we 
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may expect to see most men bend- 
ing their whole attention to this 
objeét, and neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, as an affair of 
secondary moment. Hence, when 
a young man of active and enter- 
prizing talents comes forward, in- 
stead of studying to distinguish 
himself in the paths of literature 
and science, in which he is so well 
calculated to make a figure, he 
reads and improves himself no 
more than will qualify him to pur- 
sue the main chance. In this state 
of public opinion, the lawyer will 
quit his closet and betake himself 
to the bar, the moment he has 
reached that point of information 
which he supposes will insure much 
business, and promise a large re- 
ceipt of fees. The physician will 
abandon his books; when he has 
attained that moderate sum of 
knowledge which will enable him 
to practise physic as a frade, and 
make him a popular prescriber. 
And the merchant will not dream 
that any farther pursuit of intellec- 
tual cultivation is necessary than 
that which qualifies him for loading 
a ship—estimating the value of his 
wares, and calculating the profits of 
avoyage. Now, as very superficial 
scholarship is adequate to all these 
purposes, it hence arises that su- 
perficial education is almost uni- 
versally the order of the day. 

2. Another reason for the super- 
ficial literary character of America 
may be considered as arising from 
the defetive plans of tuition adopted 
in our Colleges and Universities. 
Within a tew years past there has 
arisen in the United States a singu- 
lar kind of mania, which has had 
for its objeé&t the establishment of 
Colleges. Scarcely a state in the 
union but what has thought one of 
these institutions within itself ne- 
cessary. Several of the States have 
established two; and Pennsylvania 
and Maryland have, I think, con- 
sidered three each as only adequate 
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to their necessities. Colleges being 
thus multiplied, it was hardly to be 
expected that any one of them 
should be very liberally endowed, 
or very well fitted to accomplish the 
business of education. It was not 
possible to procure teachers suffi- 
ciently eminent to fill the various of- 
fices which they contained. Hence, 
though there are some splendid ex- 
ceptions, it may be asserted as a ge- 
neral faét, that three fourths of the 
~Colleges and Universities in the 
United States, have professors 
wretchedly unqualified for their 
station, and who are incapable of 
making thorough scholars. Nor 
does this evil, in many instances, 
admit of aremedy: for frequently 
the funds of the institutions are not 
adequate to the employment of 
more distinguished charatters; nor, 
if they were, are such characters al- 
ways to be procured. 

But the defects of our Colleges 
and Universities do not stop here. 
In many cases, a large portion of 
the trustees or governors of these 
institutions are either men of very 
limited attainments, or totally de- 
stitute of liberal education. Hence 
it happens almost necessarily, that 
they judge very erroneously of col- 
legiate studies, and lay down very 
improper plans for conduéting 
them. A friend of mine, who pre- 
sides over a very respectable Col- 
lege in the United States, lately in- 
formed me, that the board of trus- 
tees under whose direétion he serv- 
ed, had prescribed such modes of 
teaching for the professors, and had 
so tied up their hands, that it was 
impossible for them to do tolerable 
justice either to themselves or to 
their pupils. They were under the 
necessity, in order to comply with 
these prescriptions, so to contract, 
hurry over, and fritter away the 
Systems which they undertook to 
teac ‘hy in order to get the boys ready 
for graduating at a fixed time, that 
science was disz: ‘aced, and 
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who had the name of being in- 
structed in it were deceived. 

The trustees, it seems, had heard; 
that in other Colleges some young 
gentlemen had gotten the whole 
business of an academic course dis- 
patched in six, others in nine, and 
very many in twelve months; and 
they saw no reason for detaining 
the students under their care fora 
longer period. 

In consequence of these illiberal 
and unreasonable requisitions, it 
happens that many branches of in- 
struction, usually deemed import- 
ant, are, in many of our Colleges, 
very little attended to; and in others 
wholly omitted. In some they pro- 
fess to teach the Greek language; 
but read nothing more on this 
branch of literature than the gram- 
mar and the Greek Testainent. 
From other Colleges students are 
sent with much parade, without 
being able to state a proportion in 
trigonometry, or to demonstrate a 
proposition in Euclid. And I have 
known young gentlemen going 
home with an A. B. affixed to their 
names, without being able to con- 
strue the dizloma which certified 
their standing 

There is probably no College or 
University on earth, whose honours 
are not sometimes undeservedly be~ 
stowed. ‘This is almost the neces- 
sary result of the present state of 
polished society, and of the footing 
on which our seminaries of learning 
are placed. It is frequently not 
the fault, it is rather the misfortune 
of the dire¢tors of such institutions, 
that such prostitutions must occa- 
sionally be made. But do not 
American Colleges go beyond all 
others in this respect? Are not 
some of them conduéted as if they 
were designed to be mere difloma 
manufactories? They have public 
comimencements at stalea The 
senior class must be gotten ready 
for the honours of that occasion, at 
allevents. And if an individual of 
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two be now and then set aside as 
glaringly ignorant and incompetent, 
it isten to one but the professors 
are mobbed by parents and guar- 
dians, or the class of candidates 
rebel against the academic authori- 
ty, and refuse.to graduate unless 
their fellows can be admitted with 
them! 

3. Another reason for the super- 
ficial literary character of America 
probably is, the small number of 
distinguished scholars in whom the 
candiaate for literary fame may find 
competitors. Jn many European 
countries, the number of learned 
men is so great, that a man must 
possess real and extensive erudi- 
tion, in order to attract public no- 
tice and public praise. But in this 
country it is otherwise. Though 
we can boast of a few men who 

e justly entitled to the name of 
ead vet it will hardly be dis- 
puted that this number is small. 
These are not scattered in every 
part of the union. And there are 
some states, anid some parts of every 
State, In which a man of very small 
literary and scientific pretensions, 
may attract very general applause, 
and stand the orac te ot his country. 
Now, it is plain that no man will 
study without motives; and 
the most common and in@uential 
motives is fame. Bui if the highest 
degree of this which aman can ex- 
pect in America, is to be obtained 
on very cheap terms, it is not to be 
exp eéted that m any will purchase it 
ata great expense, 

4. Nearly connected with the 
Jast is another re: ‘SON, which may 
be assigned as contributing to the 
same etfect. Distinguish ed litera- 
ture can expect in this country very 
little reward. For a literary cha- 
ra¢ter to think of living by his pen 

in America, unless in very uncom- 
mon cases, would be found a delu- 
sive hope. Some of our most re- 
spectable authors, while they have 
been read and praised in Lurope, 
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have been left to pay the expense 
of their own publications, reaping 
no reward from their countrymen, 
but negleét or reproach. Our 
citizens have an idea that nothing 
good can be manufactured at home, 
and, therefore, are continually look- 
ing beyond the Atlantic for valuable 
publications, which. are received 
with much more eclat for having 
travelled three thousand miles. 
Froin this circumstance has resulted 
the following curious faét—That 
some of the publications most 
honourable to our country, have 
been little thought of or noticed, 
until praise, reflected from abroad, 
has found its way to the place from 
which it ought to have commenced. 
Nor are other rewards more open 
among us to the man of learning. 
There are no rich ecclesiastical be- 
nefices which we can aspire to by 
distinguished erudition. Academic 
chairs are usually connected with 
such small salaries, that they pre- 
sent little temptation to the scholar, 
and operate very little as a stimu- 
lus to industry, especially when, as 
was before suggested, very small 
scientific furniture is found sufh- 
cient to equip a man for such a 
place. And, finally, the state offers 
very inconsiderable motives for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the 
exertion of talent. In bestowing 
politi<! favours, characters of real 
merit are frequently passed by, in 
compliance with popular caprice; 
and even when the pitiance of salary 
annexed to official labours is vouch- 
safed ior a while, it is frequently 
withdrawn when most needed; and 
the man who has taken most pains 
to fit him for an able discharge of 
the duties of his station, is cast off 
in old age, to die in penury. Can 
it be wondered at, that in sucha 
state of things men are more careful 
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make literary advances, or to shine 
as able judges, or as officers doing 
honour to their country 

. The last consideration which 
I shall at present suggest to account 
for the defective literature of my 


native country, is the scarcity of 


books, and the difficulties of procur- 
ing them. There is hardly a library 
in the United Siates, public or pri- 
vate, which would enable a man to 
be thoroughly learned in any one 
language. The public library of 
Philadeiphia is a respeciable one 
for its age, and will, probably, in 
time, exhibit a very large collection. 
The same may be said of the libra- 
ry belonging to the University of 


Cambridge in Massachusetts. Ii I 
mistake not, however, they are 


both very delestive, and the latter 
particularly so in modern publica- 
tions. This must appear a very 
serious consideration in the view of 
one who is acquainted with the na- 
ture and di ificulties of literary pur- 
Suits. he student, compassed 
about with obstacles at best, ought 
not to have the additional one of 
spending as much time and thought 
to obtain a book as the reading it 
ten times would cost; or the still 
greader mortification of being oblig- 
ed to relinquish the pursuit after 
days, and, perhaps, months of dili- 
gent search. Nor are the deficien- 
cles of our public libraries by any 
means suppited by private collec- 
tions, or by the enterprize and lite- 
rary charaéter of booksellers. There 
is hardly a greater desideratum in 
the United States than a booksel- 
ler, who, to a large capital in busi 
ness, would unite a tasie for litera- 
ture—a zeal to promote it—and a 
disposition to niake the public as 
early as possible acquainied with 
every new publication of value, that 
is rnade either in Lurope or Ame- 
rica. Such an one would be ines- 
timable to the union in general, 
and might do much to cultivate a 
literary. taste among us. As it is, 
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we seldom see an European publi- 
cation here, uniess it be of a pecu- 
liarly popular cast, or unless it be 
sent for by a gentleman who has, 
through the medium of the reviews, 
or otherwise, heard of its character. 
Thus, you see, Mr. Editor, I 
am willing to account for this de- 
feét of iny countrymen in a way 
which by no means’ reflects on the 
original structure of their minds, or 
implies a deficiency of talent; but 
which places all to the account of 
adventitious circumstances. If this 
view of the subjeét be just, the re- 
medies of the evil in question are 
obvious, and, to a certain degree, 
quite within our power, That this 
country should be as far advanced 
in lilerary character as many parts 
of Europe, is surely not to be ex- 
pected; but that our progress in 
this respect should bear some kind 
of proportion to our progress in 
other branches of refinement, ought 
certainly to be looked for. And it 
is pleasing to observe a prospect of 
considerable improvement in our 
literary taste and pursuits. I view 
every thing of this kind with cordial 
satisfaction, and cannot help flatter- 
ing invself that the establishment of 
your Magazi: re Will materially sub- 
serve the interests of letters and 
science in America. M. 


+ 
DiaLocuEs o the Livine. 
Dialogue I. 


William. Wee » Robert, Isee 


you have been i in- 
to the store of Messrs. Gaine and 
what new publications 
have they received from Europe by 
the late arriva Is Is? 

Robert. I did not inquire. 

HV’. You did not inquire! O, 
then I suppose you were in pursuit 
of some author whose knowledge is 
necessary to the work you have in 
hand. What have you bought? 

A lottery ticket. 





































































































20 
W. A lottery ticket! 


approve of lotteries? 

R. Why—no—not absolutely : 
but, as they exist, my participation 

can be of no consequence. 

W. Of no more consequence 
than that your example will encou- 
rage others, and that this encourage- 
mént will be in proportion to the 
reputation you have acquired for 
purity of motives and rectitude of 
principle. 

R. Here is a iottery, authorized, 
countenanced, encouraged by the 
State Legislature: I have five dol- 
Jars which I can spare; and I can 
assure you that I have no objection 
to gaining possession of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

W. The possession of ten thou- 
sand dollars is desirable to a wise 
man, inasmuch as power is desira- 
ble. But if, to gain possession of 
this desirable object, it is necessary 
for me to act in direct opposition to 
those principles for the propagation 
of which I principally desire power, 
I think I should refrain from the 
aét. ‘Ten thousand dollars are de- 
sirable: I can gain ten thousand 
doliars by robbing the bank: yet 
the desire of possessing ten thou- 
sand dollars is not a sufficient mo- 
tive to induce me to rob the bank. 

R: This is talking ina very wild 
manner. What conneétion has my 
buying a lottery ticket with the 

ractice of house- breaking? 

W. The connection which one 
species of immoral conduct has 
with another. 

R. But robbery is contrary to 
law, and a punishment is allotted 
to the crime: but lotteries are legal. 

HW’, They are so; but not, there- 
fore, right. You have acknowledged 
that you do not think them abso- 
lutely right. I know that you and 
every reflecting man will, on ex- 
amination, ac knowledge them to 
be absolutely wrong. That they 
are authorized by laws and encou- 
raged by the Legislators of the 
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nation, is an additional reason for 
your discountenancing the practice ; 
for who shall bear testimony against 
immorality, if those who know it 
as such, and see its destruétive con- 
sequences, join in the commission, 
because it is sanétioned by the ig- 
norance, or tolerated by the vice of 
the individuals who ought to watch 
over the happiness of the republic? 
If you commit a robbery, you do 
an att of i injustice highly reprehen- 
sible; but there is little to be ap- 
prehended from the consequences 
of such an action flowing from the 
force of your example upon your 
fellow-citizens, for the wise would 
pity your error, and the ignorant 
would be deterred from imitation by 
the penalty of the law: bnt in pur- 
chasing a lottery ticket you encou- 
rage many to join in this most per- 
nicious species of gambling, by the 
sanction which your action gives, 
and by the impression which must 
be rec ed that the practice is ap- 
proved by your deliberate judg- 
ment: you encourage Legislators 
to persist in this most pernicious 
mode of taxing the people: and, by 
acting in contradiction to those 
moral principles taught in your 
writings and conversation, you de- 
stroy, in some degree, that influence 
which you possess over the opin- 
ions of mankind. 
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R. I confess to you, my friend, 


that I have not thought much on 
the subject of lotteries, nor am I 
fully aware of the evils you seem to 
attribute to them. 

HW’. 1 am far from being in full 
possession of the arguments which 
may be brought against this species 
of taxation; yet, to the most super- 
ficial view, its deformities stand so 
prominent, that I can, even in this 
casual conversation, describe as 
matiy as my time will permit or 
your patience suffer youtohear. As 
a mode of taxation it is unequal, Op- 
pressive and unjust, falling princi- 
pally upon the industrious poor. It 
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is a legislative act for the encou- 
ragement of vice. It isa lure held 
out by the guardians of the people’s 
morals (for such Legislators are, 
or ought to be), to entice the me- 
chanic and the husbandman to en- 
ter the lists as adventurers, specu- 
lators-and gamblers, turning their 
minds from the rational hopes of 
profit flowing from their usual 
wholesome and virtuous employ- 
ment, to chimerical and ruinous 
visions, which change their habits, 
debase their souls, and often end in 
utter destruction. That this evil 
should flow from the lawgivers of 
the land, is deplorable beyond all cal- 
culation: among the collateral mis- 
chiefs, a disrespect for the laws and 
the magistrate, is not among the 
least. ‘Fhe loss of the first cost of a 
ticket is, to the generality of those 
who purchase, a serious evil; yet, 
happy is he who, having once ad- 
ventured, escapes with simply that 
inconvenience. The farmer or 
tradesman, fully impressed with 
the idea that there is roguery in the 
management of all lotteries, leaves 
his profitable employment to attend 
the drawing; leaves his home, ne- 
glects his business, and, by the 
time his ticket comes up a blank, 
has increased its price many fold. 
In large cities, the encouragement 
which lotteries give to every kind 
of knavery, is notorious; and their 
fatal effeéts upon adventurers have 
been the theme of many a heart- 
rending tale. Lottery offices are 
opened in every strect, and under 
the pretence of insuring numbers, 
&c. &c. ten thousand little lotte- 
ries or gameing schemes, are made 
to depend upon the great one, and 
the wretch whose poverty would 
have excluded him from the partici- 
pation of the evil on the great plan, 
isthus sucked into the whirlpool and 
loaded with irretrievable misery. 
R. If these evils are so obvious, 
how happens it that Legislatures 
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still continue to inflict misery where 
they should afford protection? 

W. The difficulties which the 
ignorance of mankind throws in 
the way of taxation, is perhaps the 
reason why this so obviously wick- 
ed and pernicious mode of raising 
money is still in use: this is a cause 
perhaps, and perhaps there are 
other causes; but, certainly, there is 
no excuse. The Legislator who 
encourages this practice must be 
ignorant, indolent, or depraved; 
and the citizen who is misled by 
the san¢tion, or lured to destruc- 
tion by the invitation of the laws of 
his country, is sincerely to be pitied. 


a 
Mr. Editor, 
The following narrative is extradited 


from the memoirs of a young man 
who resided some years since on the 
upper branches of the Delaware. 
These memoirs will shortly be jeub- 
lished; but, meanwhile, the inci- 
dents here ‘velated are of sucha 
kind as may interest and amuse 
some of your readers. Similar events 
have frequently happened on the 
Indian borders; but, perhaps, they 
never were before denvidad swith 
equal minuteness. 

As to the truth of these incidents, men 
acquainted with the perils of an 
Indian war must be allowed to 
judge. Those who have ranged 
along the foot of the Blue-ridge, from 
the Wind- -gap to the Water-gap, 
will see the exadétness of the \ocal 
descriptions, It may also be men- 
tioned that ** Old Deb” is a for- 
trait faithfully drawn from nature. 

EK. H. 
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WAS eagerly observant if any, 
] the least glimmering of light, 
should visit this recess. At length, 
on the right hana, a gleam infi- 
nitely faint caught my attention. 
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It was wavering and unequal. I 
directed my steps towards it. It 
became more vived and permanent. 
It was of that kind, however, which 
proceeded from a fire, kindled with 
dry sticks, and not from the sun. 
I now heard the crackling of flames. 

ei sound made me pause, or, 
at least, to proceed with circum- 
Géttion. At length the scene 
opened, and [ found myseif at the 
entrance of acave. I quickly reach- 
ed a station where J saw a fire burn- 
ing. At first no other object was 
noted, but it was easy to infer that 
the fire was kindled by men, and 
that they who kindled it could be 
at no great distance. 

Thus was I delivered from my 
ty and restored to the enjoy- 

nent of the air and the light. Per- 
Rie the chance was almost mira- 
culous that led me to this opening. 
In any other direction, I might 
have involved myself in an inextri- 
cable maze, and rendered my de- 
struction sure: but what now re- 
mained to place me in absolute se- 
curity? Beyond the fire I could 
see nothing; but since the smoke 
rolled rapidly away, it was plain 
that on the opposite side the ca- 
vern was open to the air. 

I went forward, but my eyes were 
fixed upon the fire; presentiv, in 
consequence of changing my sta- 
tion, I perceived several feet, and 
the skirts of blankets. I was some- 
what startled at these appearances. 
The legs were naked, and scored 
into uncouth figures. The mocas- 
sins Which lay beside them, and 
which were adorned in a grotesque 
manner, in addition to other inci- 
dents, immediately suggested the 
suspicion that they were Indians. 

No spectacle was more ada apted 
than this to excite wonder and 
alarm. Had some inysterious power 
snatched me from the earth, and cast 
me, in a momea’, into the heart of 


the wilderness? Was I still in the 
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vicinity of my paternal habitation, 
or was I thousands of miles distant ? 

Were these the permanent inha- 
bitants of this region, or were they 
wanderers and robbers? Wroilein 
the heart of the mountain, 1 had 
entertained a vague belief that I 
was still within the precinéts of 
Norwalk. This opinion was shaken 
for a moment by the objects which 
I now ot but it insensibly re- 
turned; yet, how was this opinion 
to be reconciled to appearances so 
strange and uncouth, and what 
measures did a due regard to my 

safety enjoin me to take? 

J now gained a view of four 
brawny and terrific figures, stretch- 
ed upen the ground. They lay 
parallel to each other, on their lex 
sides; in consequence of which 
their faces were turned from me. 
Between each was an interval where 
= 1yamusqguet. ‘Their right hands 

>emed placed upon the stocks of 
their guns, as if to seize them on 
the first moment ef alarm. 

The aperture through which 
these objects were seen, was at the 
back of the cave, and sume feet 
from the ground. It was merely 
large enough to suffer an human 
body to pass. It was involved in 
protound darkness, and there was 
no danger of being suspected or 
discov ered, as long as 1 maintained 
silence, and kept out of view. 

It was easily agence that these 
guests would make but a short so- 


journ in this spot. There was rea- 


son to suppose that it was now 
night, and that, after a short repose, 
they would start up and resume 
their journey. It was my first de- 
sign to remain shrowded in this co- 
vert till their departure, and [ pre- 
pared to endure imprisonment and 
thirst somewhat longer. 

Meanwhile my thoughts were 
busy in accounting for tnis specta- 
cle. I need not tell thee that Nor- 
walk is the termination of a sterile 
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and narrow tract which begins in 
the Indian country. It forms a 
sort of rugged and rocky vein, and 
continues upwards of filty miles. It 
is crossed in a few places by narrow 
and intricate paths, by which a 
communication is maintained be- 
tween the farms and settlements on 
the opposite sides of the ridge. 

During former Indian wars, this 
rude surface was sometimes tra- 
versed by the Red-men, and they 
made, by means of it, frequent and 
destructive inroads into the heart of 
the Euylish settlements. During 
the last war, notwithstanding the 
progress of population, and the 
multiplied perils of such an expedi- 
tion, a band of them had once 
penetrated into Norwalk, and lin- 
gered long enough to pillage and 
murder some of the neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

I have reason to remember that 
event. My father’s house was 
placed on the verge of this solitude. 
Eight of these assassins assailed it at 
the dead of night. My parents and 
an infant child were murdered in 
their beds; the house was pillaged, 
and then burnt to the ground. 
Happily, myself and my two sisters 
were abroad upon a visit. The 
preceding day had been fixed for 
our return to our father’s house, but 
a storm occurred, which made it 
dangerous to cross the river, and, 
by obliging us to defer our journey, 
rescued us trom Captivity or death. 

Most men are haunted by some 
species of terror or antipathy, which 
they are, for the most part, able to 
trace to some incident which betel 
them in their early years. You 
will not be surprized that the fate of 
my parents, and the sight of the 
body of one of this savage band 
who, in the pursuit that was made 
alter them, was overtaken and kil- 
led, should produce lasting and ter- 

rific images 1n my fancy. 1 never 
looked upon, or called up the linage 
of a savage without shuddering. 
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I knew that, at this time, some 
hostilities had been committed on 
the frontier; that a long course of 
injuries and encroachments had 
greatly exasperated the Indian 
tribes; that an implacable and 
exterminating war was generally 
expected. We imagined ourselves 
at an inaccessible distance from the 
danger, but I could not but re- 
member that this persuasion was 
formerly as strong as at present, and 
that an expedition, which had once 
succeeded, might possibly be at- 
tempted again. Here was every 
token of ‘enmity and bloodshed. 
Each prostrate figure was furnished 
with a rifled musquet, and a leathern 
bag tied round his waist, which 
was, probably, stored with powder 
and ball. 

From these reflections, the sense 
of my own danger was revived and 
enforced, but I ‘likewise ruminated 
on the evils which might impend 
over others. I should, no doubt, be 
safe by remaining in this nook ; but 
might not some means be pursued 
to warn others of their danger? 
Should they leave this spot, with- 
out notice of their approach being 
given to the fearless and pacific 
tenants of the neighbouring dis- 
trict, they might commit, in a few 
hours, the most horrid and irrepara- 
ble devastation. 

The alarm could only be diffused 
in one way. Could I not escape, 
unperceived, and without alarming 
the sleepers, from this cavern? 
The slumber of an Indian is bro- 
ken by the slightest noise; but if all 
noise be precluded, it is commonly 
profound. It was possible, I con- 
ceived, to leave my present post to 
descend into the cave, and issue 
forth without the smallest signal. 
Their supine posture 
that they were asleep. Sieep usuaily 
comes at their bidding, and if, per- 
chance, they should be wakeful at 
an unseasonable moment, they al- 
ways sit upon their haunciaes, and, 
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leaning their elbows on their knees, 
consume the tedious hours in 
smoking. My peril would be 
great. Accidents which I could 
not foresee, and over which I had 
no command, might occur to 
awaken some one at the moment [ 
was passing the fire. Should I pass 
in safety, 1 might issue forth into a 
wilderness of which I had no know- 
ledge, where I might wander till I 
perished with famine, or where my 
footsteps.might be noted and pur- 
sued, and overtaken by these im- 
placable foes. Thiese perils were 
enormous and imminent; but I 
likewise considered that i might 
be at no great distance from the 
habitations of men, and that my 
escape might rescue them from the 
most dreadful calamities. I deter- 
mined to make this dangerous ex- 
periment without delay. 

I came nearer to the aperture, 
and had, consequently, a larger view 
of this recess: To my unspeakable 
dismay, I now caught a glimpse of 
one, seated at the fire, and smoking 
his pipe. His back was turned to- 
wards me, so that I could distinétly 
survey his gigantic form and fan- 
tastic ornaments. 

My project was frustrated. This 
one was probably commissioned to 
watch and to awaken his compa- 
nions when a due portion of sleep 
had been taken. That he would 
not be unfaithful or remiss in the 
performance of the part assigned 
to him was easily predicted. To 
pass him without exciting his no- 
tice, and the entrance could not 
otherwise be reached, was impossi- 
ble. Once more I shrunk back 
and revolved with hopelessness and 
anguish, the necessity to which I 
was reduced. 

This interval of dreary forebod- 
ing did not last long. Some mo- 
tion in him that was seated by the 
fire attraéted my notice. I looked, 
and beheld him rise from his place 
and go forth from the cavern. This 
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unexpected incident led my thoughts 
into a new channel. Could not 
some advantage be taken of his ab- 
sence? Could not this opportunity 
be seized for making my escape? 
He had left his gun and hatchet on 
the ground. It was likely, there- 
fore, that he had not gone far, and 
would speedily return. Might not 
these weapons be seized, and some 
provision be thus made against the 
danger of meeting him without, or 
of being pursued? 

Before a resolution could be form- 
ed, a new sound saluted my ear. 
It was a deep groan, succeeded by 
sobs that seemed struggling for ut- 
terance, but were vehemently coun- 
teracted by the sufferer. This 
low and bitter lamentation appa- 
rently proceeded from some one 
within the cave. It could not be 
from one of this swarthy band. It 
must then proceed from a captive, 
whom they had reserved for tor- 
ment or servitude, and who had 
seized the opporiunity afforded by 
the absence of him that watched, to 
give vent to his despair. 

I again thrust my head forward, 
and beheld, lying on the ground, 
apart from the rest, and bound 
hand and foot, a young girl. Her 
dress was the coarse russet garb of 
the country, and bespoke her to be 
some farmer’s daughter. Her fea- 
tures denoted the last degree of fear 
and anguish, and she moved her 
limbs in such a manner as shewed 
that the ligatures by which she was 
confined, produced, by their tight- 
ness, the utmost degree of pain. 

My wishes were now bent not 
only to preserve myself, and to 
frustrate the future attempts of these 
savages, but likewise to relieve this 
miserable viétim. This could only 
be done by escaping from the ca- 
vern and returning with seasonable 
aid. The sobs of the girl were 
likely to rouse the sleepers. My ap- 
pearance before her would prompt 
her to testify her surprise by some 
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exclamation or shriek. What could 
hence be predicted but that the 
band would start on their feet, and 
level. their unerring pieces at my 
head! 

I know not why I was insensible 

to these dangers. My thirst was 
rendered by these delays intolerable. 
It took from me, in some degree, 
the power of deliberation. The 
murmurs which had drawn me 
hither continued still to be heard. 
Some torrent or cascade could not 
be far distant from the entrance of 
the cavern, and it seemed as if one 
draught of clear water was a luxury 
cheaply purchased by death itself. 
This, in addition to considerations 
more disinterested, and which I 
have already mentioned; imptlled 
me forward. 
_ The girl’s cheek rested on the 
hard rock, and her eyes were dim 
with tears. As they were turned 
towards me, however, I hoped that 
my movements would be noticed 
by her gradually and without ab- 
ruptness. This expectation was 
fulfilled. I had not advanced many 
steps before she discovered mes 
This moment was critical beyond 
all others in the course of my 
existence. My life was suspended, 
as it were, by a spider’s thread. 
All rested on the effeét which this 
discovery should make upon this 
feeble victim. | 

I was watchful of the first move- 
ment of her eye, which should in- 
dicate a consciousness of my pre- 
sence. J laboured, by gestures and 
looks, to deter her from betraying 
her emotion. My attention was, 
at the same time, fixed upon the 
sleepers, and an anxious glance was 
cast towards the quarter whence the 
watchful savage might appear. 

I stooped and seized the musquet 
and hatchet. The space beyond 
the fire was, as I expected, open to 
the air. Tissued torth with trem- 
bling steps. ‘The sensations in- 
spired by the dangers which envi- 
Vou. I. No. 1. 
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roned me, added to my recent hor- 
rors, and the influence of the moon, 
which had now gained the zenith, 
and whose lustre dazzled my long 


benighted senses, cannot be ade- 


quately described. 

For a minute I. was unable to 
distinguish objects.. This confu- 
sion was speedily corrected, and I 
found myself on the verge of a 
steep. Craggy eminences arose on 
all sides. On the left hand wasa 
space that offered some footing, and 
hither I turned. A torrent was be- 
low me, and this path appeared to 
lead to it. It quickly appeared in 
sight, and all foreign cares were, 
for a time, suspended. 

This water fell from the upper 
regions of the hill, upon a flat pro- 


jecture which was continued on 


either side, and on part of which L 
was now standing. ‘The path was 
bounded on the left by an inacces- 
sible wall, and on the right termi- 
nated at the distance of two or three 
feet from the wall, in a precipice. 
The water was eight or ten paces 
distant, and no impediment seemed 
likely to rise between us. I rushed 
forward with speed. 

My progress was quickly check- 
ed. Close to the falling water, 
seated ou the edge, his back sup- 
— by the rock, and his legs 

langing over the. precipice, and 
tranquilly employed in smoking, I 
now beheld the savage who left the 
cave before me. The noise of the 
cascade and the improbability of in- 
terruption, at least from this guar- 
ter, had made him inattentive to 
my. motions. 

[ paused. Along this verge lay 
the only road by which I could 
reach the water; and by which I 
could escape. The passage was 
completely occupied by this anta- 
gonist. ‘To advance towards him, 
or to remain where l was, would 
produce the same effect. I should, 
in either case, be detected. He 
was unarmed; but his outcries 
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would instantly summon his com- 
panions to his aid. I could not 
hope to overpower him, and pass 
him in defiance of his opposition. 
But if this were effected, pursuit 
would be instantly commenced. I 
was unacquainted with the way. 
The way was unquestionably difh- 
cult. My strength was nearly an- 
nihilated: I should be overtaken in 
a moment, or their deficiency in 
speed would be supplied by the ac- 
curacy of their aim. Their bul- 
lets, at least, would reach me. 

There was one method of re- 
moving this impediment. The 
piece which [I held in my hand 
was cocked. ‘Fhere could be no 
doubt that it was loaded. A pre- 
caution of this kind would never be 
omitted by a warrior of this hue. 
At a greater distance than this, I 
should not fear to reach the mark. 
Should I not discharge it, and, at 
the same moment, rush forward to 
secure the road which my adver- 
sary’s death would open to me? 

Perhaps you will conceive a pur- 
pose like this to have argued a san- 
guinary and murderous disposition. 
Let it be remembered, however, 
that I entertained no doubts about 
the hostile designs of these men. 
This was sufficiently indicated by 
their arms, their guise, and the 
captive who attended them. Let 
the fate of my parents be, likewise, 
remembered. I was not certain 
but that these very men were the 
assassins of my family, and were 
those who had reduced me and my 
sisters to the condition of orphans 
and dependants. No words can 
describe the torments of my thirst. 
Relief to these torments, and safety 
to my life, were within view. How 
could I hesitate? 

Yet Edid hesitate. My aversion 
to bloodshed was not to be subdued 
but by the djrest necessity. I 
knew, indeed, that the discharge 
of a musquet would only alarm 
the enemies which remained be- 
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hind; but I had another and a bet- 
ter weapon in my grasp: I could 
rive the head of my adversary, and 
cast him headlong, without any 
noise which should be heard, in the 
cavern. | 

Sull I was willing to withdraw, 
to re-enter the cave, and take shelter 
in the darksome recesses from which 
IE had emerged. Here I might re- 
main, unsuspetted, till these de- 
tested guests should depart. The 
hazards attending my re-entrance 
were to be boldly encountered, and 
the torments of unsatisfied thirst 
were to be patiently endured, rather 
than imbrue my hands in the blood 
of my fellow men. But this expe 
dient would be ineffectual if my re- 
treat should be observed by this 
savage. Of that I was bound to be 
incontestibly assured. [I retreated, 
therefore, but kept my eye fixed 
at the same time upon the enemy. 

Some ill fate decreed that Ishould 
not retreat unobserved. Scarcely 
had I withdrawn three paces when 
he started from his seat, and turn- 
ing towards me, walked with a 
quick pace. ‘Fhe shadow of the 
rock, and the improbability of 
meeting an enemy here, concealed 
me for a moment from his observa- 
tion. I stood still. The slightest 
motion would have attracted his 
notice. At present, the narrow 
space engaged all his vigilance. 
Cautious footsteps, and attention to 
the path, were indispensable to his 
safety. The respite was momen- 
tary, and I employed it in my own 
defence. 

How otherwise could I aét? 
The danger that impended aimed 
at nothing less than my life. To 
take the life of another was the 
only method of averting it. The 
means were in my hand, and they 
were used. In an extremity like 
this, my muscles would have aéted 
almost in defiance of my will. 

The stroke was quick as light- 


ning, and the wound mortal and 
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deep. He had not time to descry 
the author of his fate; but, sinking 
on the path, expired without a 
groan. ‘The hatchet buried itself 
in his breast, and rolled with him 
to the bottom of the precipice. 

Never before had I taken the life 
of an human creature. On this 
head, I had, indeed, entertained 
somewhat of religious scruples. 
These scruples did not forbid me 
to defend myself, but they made 
me cautious and reluctant to decide. 
Though they could not withhold 
my hand, when urged by a neces- 
sity like this, they were sufficient 
to make me look back upon the 
deed with remorse and dismay. 

I did not escape all cempunc- 
tion in the present instance, but 
the tumult of my feelings was 
quickly allayed.. To quench my 
thirst was a consideration by which 
all others were supplanted. I ap- 
proached the torrent, and not only 
drank copiously, but laved my 
head, neck, and arms, ip this de- 
licious element. 

Never was any delight worthy 
of comparison with the raptures 
which I then experienced. Life, 
that was rapidly ebbing, appeared 
to return upon me with redoubled 
violence. My languors, my ex- 
cruciating heat, vanished in a mo- 
ment, and I felt prepared to under- 
go the labours of Hercules. Having 
fully supplied the demands of na- 
ture in this respect, I returned to 
reficétion on the circumstances of 
my situation. The path winding 
round the hill was now free from 
all impediments. What remained 
but to precipitate my flight? I 
might speedily place myself beyond 
all danger. I might gain some 
hospitable shelter, where my fa- 
tigues might be repaired by repose, 
and my wounds be cured. I might 
likewise impart to my proteétors 
seasonable information of the ene- 
mies who meditated their destruc- 
tion. 
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I thought upon the condition of 
the hapless girl whom [I had left in 
the power of the savages. Was it 
impossible to rescue her? Might I 
not relieve her from her bonds, and 

nake her the companion of my 
flight? The exploit was perilous 
but not impracticable. “There was 
something dastardly and ignomini- 
ous in withdrawing from the dan- 
ger, and leaving an helpless being 
exposed to it. A single minute 
might suthce to snatch her trom 
death or captivity. The parents 
might deserve that I should hazard, 
or even sacrifice my life, in the 
cause of their child. 

After some fluctuation, I deter- 
mined to return to the cavern, and 
attempt the rescue of the girl. The 
success of this project depended on 
the continuance of their sleep. It 
was proper to approach with wari- 
ness, and to heed the smallest token 
which might bespeak their condi- 
tion. I crept along the path, bend- 
ing my ear forward to catch any 
sound that might arise. I heard 
nothing but the half-stifled sobs of 
the girl. 

I entered with the slowest and 
most anxious circumspedction. Eve- 
ry thing was found in its pristine 
state. The girl noticed my en- 
trance with a mixture of terror and 
joy. My gestures and looks en- 
joined upon ‘her silence. I stooped 
down, and taking another hatchet, 
cut asunder the deer-skin thongs 
by which her wrists and ancles 
were tied. I then made signs for 
her to rise and follow me. She 
willingly complied with my direc- 
tions; but her benumbed joints and 
lacerated sinews, refused to support 
her. There was no timeto be lost; 
I, therefore, lifted her in my arms, 
and, feeble and tottering as I was, 
proceeded, with this burthen, along 
the perilous steep, and over a most 
rugged path. 

1 hoped that some exertion would 
enable her to retrieve the use of her 




















































































limbs. [I set her, therefore, on her 
feet, exhorting her to walk as well 
as she was able, and promising her 
my occasional assistance. The 
poor girl was not deficient in zeal, 
and presently moved along with 
light and quick steps. We speedily 
reached the bottom of the hill. 

No fancy can conceive a scene 
more wild and desolate than that 
which now presented itself. The 
soil was nearly covered with sharp 
fragments of stone. Between these 
sprung brambles and oak-bushes, 
whose: twigs, crossing and inter- 
twining with each other, added to 
the roughnesses below, made the 
passage infinitely toilsome. Scat- 
tered over this space were single 
trees and copses of dwarf-oaks, 
which were only new emblems of 
sterility. 

I was wholly unacquainted with 
the scene before me. No marks 
of habitation or culture, no traces 
of the footsteps of men, were dis- 
cernible. Iscarcely knew in what 
region of the globe I was placed. 
{ had come hither by means so in- 
explicable, as to leave it equally in 
doubt, whether I was separated 
from my’ paternal abode by a river 
or an ocean. 

I made inquiries of my com- 
panion, but she was unable to talk 
coherently. he answered my 
questions with weeping, and sobs, 
and intreaties, to fly from the scene 
of her distress. J collected from 
her, at length, that her father’s house 
had been attacked on the preceding 
evening, and all the family but 
herself destroyed. Since this dis- 
aster she had‘walked very fast and 
a great way, but knew not how 
far or in what direction. 

In a wilderness like this, my 
only hope was to light upon ob- 
scure paths, made by cattle. Mean- 
while I endeavoured to adhere, to 
one line, and to burst through the 
vexatious obstacles which encum- 
bered our way. The ground was 
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concealed by the bushes, and we 
were perplexed and fatigued by a 
continual succession of hollows and 
proiminences. At one moment we 
were nearly thrown headlong into 
a pit, or struck our feet against the 
angles of stones. The withes and 
branches of the oak entangled our 
legs, and the unseen thorns inflicted 
on us a thousand wounds. 

I was obliged, in these arduous 
circumstances, to support not only 
myself but my companion. Her 
strength was overpowered by her 
evening journey, and the terror of 
being overtaken incessantly har- 
rassed her. 

Sometimes we lighted upon tracks 
which afforded us an easier footing, 
and inspired us with courage to 
proceed. These, for a time, ter- 
minated at a brook or in a bog, and 
we were once more compelled to go 
forward at random. One of these 
tracks insensibly became more bea- 
ten, and, at length, exhibited the 
traces of wheels. To this I ad- 
hered, confident that it would 
finally conduct us to a dwelling. 

On either side, the undergrowth 
of shrubs and brambles continued 
as before. Sometimes small spaces 
were observed, which had lately 
been cleared by fire. At lengtha 
vacant space of larger dimensions 
than had hitherto occurred, pre- 
sented itself to my view. It wasa 
field of some acres, that had, ap- 
parently, been upturned by the 
hoe. At the corner of this field 
was a small house. 

My heart leaped with joy at this 
sight. I hastened toward it, in the 
hope that my uncertainties, and 
toils, and dangers, were now draw- 
ing toaclose, This dwelling was 
suited to the poverty and desolation 
which surrounded it. It consisted 
of afew unhewn logs, laid upoy 
each other, to the height of eight 
“a ten feet, including a quadrangu- 
lar space of similar dimensions, and 
covered by thatch, ‘There was no 
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window, light being sufficiently 
admitted into the crevices between 
the logs. These had formerly been 
loosely plastered with clay, but air 
and rain had crumbled and washed 
the greater part of this rude cement 
away. Somewhat like a chimney, 
built of half-burnt bricks, was per- 
ceived at one corner. ‘The door 
was fastened by a leathern thong, 
tied to a peg. 

All within was silence and dark- 
ness. I knocked at the door and 
called, but no one moved or an- 
swered. The tenant, whoever he 
was, was absent. His leave could 
not be obtained, and I, therefore, 
entered without it. The autumn 
had made some progress, and the 
air was frosty and sharp. My 
mind and muscles had been, of late, 
so strenuously occupied, that the 
cold had not been felt. The cessa- 
tion of exercise, however, quickly 
restored my sensibility in this re- 
spect, and the unhappy girl com- 
plained of being half frozen. 

Fire, therefore, was the first ob- 
ject of my search. Happily, some 
embers were found upon the hearth, 
together with potatoe stalks and 
dry chips. Of these, with much 
difficulty, I kindledafire, by which 
some warmth was imparted to our 
shivering limbs. ‘The light enabled 
me, as I sat upon the ‘ground, to 
survey the interior of this mansion. 

Three saplins, stripped of their 
branches, and bound together at 
their ends by twigs, formed a kind 
of bedstead, which was raised from 
the ground by four stones. Ropes 
stretched across these, and-covered 
by a blanket, constituted the bed. 
A board, of which one end rested 
on the bedstead, and the other was 
thrust between the logs that com- 
posed the wall, sustained a cedar 
bucket, replenished with brackish 
water, and the reliques of a loaf of 
rye bread. An axe, spade, and 
hoe, completed all the furniture of 
this habitation that was visible, 
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Next to cold, hunger was the 
most urgent necessity by which we 
were now pressed. This was no time 
to give ear toscruples. We, there- 
fore, unceremoniously divided the 
bread and the water between us. 
I had now leisure to bestow some 
regards upon the future. 

hese remnants of fire and food 
convinced me that this dwelling 
was usually inhabited, and that it 
had lately been deserted. Some en- 
gagement had probably carried the 
tenant abroad. His absence might 
be terminated in a few minutes, or 
might endure through the night. 
On his return, I questioned not 
my power to appease any indigna- 
tion he might feel at the liberties 
which I had taken. I was willing 
to suppose him one who would 
readily afford us all the information 
and succour that we needed. 

If he should not return till sun- 
rise I meant to resume my Jour- 
ney. By the comfortable meal we 
had made, and the repose of a few 
hours, we should be considerably 
invigorated and refreshed, and the 
road would lead us to some more 
hospitable tenement. 

My thoughts were too tumultu- 
ous, and my situation too ambigu- 
ous, to allow me to sleep. The 
girl, on the contrary, soon sunk 
into a sweet oblivion of all her 
cares. She laid her head upon my 
knees, and left me to ruminate with- 
Out intcy Iption. 

I was not wholly free from the 
apprehension of danger. What in- 
fluence his boisterous and solitary 
life might have upon the temper of 
the being who inhabited this hut, 
I could not predict. How soon the 
Indians might awake, and what 
path they would pursue, I was 
equally unable to guess. It was by 
no means impossible that they 
might tread upon my footsteps, and 
knock, in a few minutes, at the 
door of this cottage. It behoved 
me to make al] the preparation in 





































































my power against untoward inci- 
dents. 

I had not parted with the gun 
which I had first seized in the ca- 
vern, nor with the hatchet which I 
had afterwards used to cut the bands 
of the girl, ‘T‘hese were, at once, 
my trophies and my means of de- 
fence, which it had been rash and 
absurd to have relinquished, My 
present reliance was placed upon 
these. 

I now, for the first time, examined 
the prize that I had made. Other 
considerations had prevented me, 
till now, from examining the struc- 
ture of the piece, but I could not 
but observe that it had two barrels, 
and was lighter and smaller than an 
ordinary musquet. The light of 
the fire now enabled me to inspect 
it with more accuracy. 

Scarcely had I fixed my eyes up- 
on the stock, when I perceived 
marks that were familiar to my ap- 
prehension. Shape, ornaments, and 
cyphers, were evidently the same 
with those of a piece which I had 
frequently handled. It was pollut- 
ed with rust, and had received va- 
rious bruises, but the marks were 
of a kind which could not be mis- 
taken. This piece was mine; and 
when | left my uncle’s house, it 
was deposited, as I believed, in the 
closet of my chamber. 

Thou wilt easily conceive the 
inference which this circumstance 
suggested. My hairs ro: and my 
teeth chattered with horror, My 
whole frame was petrified, and [ 
paced to and fro, hurried from the 
chimney to the door, and irom the 
door to the chimney, with the mis- 
guided fury of a maniac. 

I needed no proof of my cala- 
mity more incontestible than this. 
My uncle and my sisters had been 
murdered; the dwelling had been 
pillaged, and this had been a part 
of the plunder. Defenceless and 
asleep, they were assailed by these 
inexorable enemies, and J, who 
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ought to have been their protector 
and champion, was removed to an 
immeasurable distance, and was 
disabled, by some accursed chance, 
from affording them the succour 
which they needed, 

For atime, I doubted whether I 
had not witnessed and shared this 
catastrophe. I had no memory of 
the circumstances that preceded my 
awaking in the pit. Had not the 
cause of my being cast into this 
abyss some connection with the 
ruin of my family? Had [ not been 
dragged hither by these savages, and 
reduced, by their malice, to that 
breathless and insensible condition? 
Was I born to a malignant destiny 
never tired of persecuting ? 
had my parents and their infant off- 
spring perished, and thus complet- 
ed was the fate of all those to whom 
my affections cleaved, and whom 
the first disaster had spared. 

Hitherto the death of the savage 
whom I had dispatched with my 
hatchet had not been remembered 
without some remorse. Now my 
emotions were totally changed: I 
was somewhat comforted in think- 
ing that thus much of necessary 
vengeance had beenexecuted. New 
and more vehement regrets were ex- 
cited by reflecting on the forbear- 
ance I had pra¢ctised when so much 
was in my power. All the mis- 
creants had been at my mercy, and 
a bloody retribution might, with 
safety and ease, have been inflicted 
on their prostrate bodies. 

It was now too late. What of 
consolation or of hope remained to 
me’ Toreturn to my ancient dwel- 
ling, now polluted with blood, or, 
perhaps, nothing but a smoking 
ruin, was abhorred. Life, con- 
neéted with remembrances of my 
misfortunes, was detestable. I was 
no longer anxious for flight. No 
change of the scene but that which 
terminated all consciousness, could 
I endure to think of. 

Amidst these gloomy meditations, 
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the idea was suddenly suggested of 
returning, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, tothe cavern. It was possible 
that the assassins were still asleep. 
He who was appointed to watch, 
* and to make, in due season, the sig- 
nal for resuming their march, was 
forever silent. Without this signal 
it was not unlikely that they would 
sleep till the dawn of the day. But 
if they should be roused, they might 
be overtaken or met, and by choos- 
ing a proper station, two victims 
might at least fall. The ultimate 
event to myself would surely be 
fatal; but my own death was an ob- 
ject of desire rather than of dread. 
To die thus speedily, and after 
some atonement was made for those 
§ who had already been slain, was 
6 sweet. 
The way to the mountain was 
difficult and tedious, but the ridge 
= was distinétly seen from the door of 
} the cottage, and [ trusted that au- 
spicious chance would lead me to 
that part of it where my prey was to 
be found. I snatched up the gun 
and tomahawk in a transport of 
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, (geagerness. On examining the for- 
F mer, I found that both barrels were 
_  (gdeeply loaded. 
2 This piece was of extraordinary 
h | Wworkmanship. It was the legacy 
.. |gof an English officer, who died in 
q (Bengal, to Sarsefield. It was con- 
hh fptructed for the purposes not of 
4 Wpport but of war The artist had 
; ade it a congeries of tubes and 
of [pPrings, by which every purpose 
to f protection and offence was ef- 
j. ectually served. A dagger’s blade 
om as attached to it, capable of being 
ng xed at the end, and of answering 
in. te destructive purpose of a bayonet. 
ny n his departure from Solebury, 
won y friend left it, asa pledge of hie 
No jifection, in my possession. Hi- 
ich @erto I had chiefly employed it in 
uld hooting at a mark, in order to im- 
rove my sight; now was I to pro- 
ons, by the gift in a different way. 


Thus armed, I prepared to sally 
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forth on my adventurous expedi- 
tion. Sober views might have 
speedily succeeded to the present 
tempest of my passions. I might 
have pradually discovered the ro- 
mantic and criminal temerity of 
my project, the folly of revenge, 
and the duty of preserving my life 
for the benefit of mankind. I 
might have suspeéted the propriety 
of n my conclusion, and have admit- 
ted some doubts as to the catastro- 
phe which I imagined to have be- 
fallen my uncle and sisters. I 
might, at least, have consented to 
ascertain their condition with m 
own eyes; and, for this end, have 
returned to the cottage, and have 
patiently waited till the morning 
light should permit me to resume 
my jouruey. 

This conduét was precluded by 
anew incident. Before I opened 
the door, I looked through a cre- 
vice of the wall, and perceived three 
human figures at the farther end of 
the field. They approached the 
house. Though indistinétly seen, 
something in their port persuaded 
me that these were the Indians 
from whom I had lately parted. [ 
was startled but notdismayed. My 
thirst of vengeance was still power- 
ful, and I believed that the mo- 
ment of its gratification was hasten - 
ing. Inashort time they would 
arrive and enter the house. In 
what manner should they be re- 
ceived? 

I studied not my own security. 
It was the scope of my wishes to 
kill the whole number of my foes; 
but that being done, I was indiffer- 
ent to the consequences. [| desired 
not to live to relate or to exult in 
the deed. 

To go forth was perilous and 
useless. All that remained was to 
sit upon the ground opposite the 
door, and fire at each as he entered. 
In the hasty survey I had taken of 
this apartment, one objeét had been 
overlooked, or imperfectiy noticed. 
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Close to the chimney was an aper- 
ture, partly formed by a cavity in 
the wall and in the ground. It 
was the entrance of an oven, which 
resembled, « 1 the outside, a mound 
of earth, and which was filled with 
dry stalks of potatoes and other 
rubbish. 

Into this it was possible to thrust 
my body. A sort of screen might 
be formed of the brush-wood,; and 
more deliberate and effectual exe- 
cution be done upon the enemy. 
1 weighed not the disadvantages of 
this scheme, but precipitately threw 
myself into this cavity. I dis- 
covered, in an instant, that it was 
totally unfit for my purpose, but it 
was too late to repair my miscar- 
riage. 

This wall of the hovel was placed 
near the verge of a sand-bank. The 
oven was erected on the very brink: 
This bank being of a loose and 
mutable soil; could not sustain my 
weight. It sunk, and I sunk along 
with it. The height of the bank 
was three or four feet, so that, though 
disconcerted and embarrassed, I re- 
ceived no injury. I still grasped 
my gun, and resumed my feet in a 
moment. 

What was now to be done? The 
bank screened me from the view 
of the savages. The thicket was 
hard by, and, if I were eager to es- 
cape, the way was obvious and 
sure. But though siagle, though 
cnfeebled by toil, by abstinence and 
by disease, and though so much 
exceeded in numbers and strength 
by my foes, I was determined to 
await and provoke the contest. 

In addition to the desperate im- 

wise of passion, I was swayed by 
thoughts of the danger which beset 
the steeping girl, and from which 
my flight would leave her without 
protection: How strange is the 
destiny that governs mankind! The 


consequence of shrouding myself 


in this cavity had not been fore- 
seen. It was an expedient which 
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courage, and not cowardice, sug- 
gested; and yet it was the only é¢x- 
pedient by which flight had been 
rendered practicable. To have is- 
sued from the door would only 
have been to confront, and not to 
elude the danger. 

The first impulse prompted me 
to re-enter the cottage by this 
avenue, but this could not be done 
with certainty and expedition. 
What then remained? While I 
deliberated, the men approached, 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, en- 
tered the house, the door being 
partly open. 

The fire on the hearth enabled 
them to survey the room. One 
of them uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion of surprize. This was easily 
interpreted. 
girl who had lately been their cap- 
tive, lying asleep on the blanket. 


Their astonishment at finding her 
here, and in this condition, may |¥ 


be easily conceived. 


I now reflected that 1 might | 


place myself, without being ob- 
served, near the entrance, at an 
angle of the building, and shoot at 
each as he successively came forth. 
I perceived that the bank conform- 
ed to two sides of the house, and 
that 1 might gain a view of the 


front and of the entrance, without f 


exposing myself to observation. 

I lost no time in gaining: this 
station. The bank was high as 
my breast. It was easy, therefore, 
to crouch beneath it, to bring my 
eye close to the verge, and laying 
my gun upon the top of it, among 
the grass, with its muzzles pointed 
to the door, patiently to wait their 
forth-coming. 

My eye and my ear were equally 
attentive to what was passing. A 
low and muttering conversation was 
maintained in the house. Presently 
] heard an heavy stroke descend. 
I shuddered,.and my blood ran cold 
ac the sound. I entertained n° 


doubt but that it was the stroke of 


They had noticed the | 
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an hatchet on the head or breast of 
the helpless sleeper. 

It was followed by a loud shriek. 
The continuance of these shrieks 
proved that the stroke had not been 
instantly fatal. I waited to hear it re- 
peated, but the sounds that now arose 
were like those produced by drag- 
ging somewhat along the ground. 
The shrieks, meanwhile, were in- 
cessant and piteous. My heart fal- 
tered, and [ saw that mighty ef- 
forts must be made to preserve my 
joints and my nerves steadfast. All 
depended on the strenuous exer- 


_ tions and the fortunate dexterity of 


a moment. 

One now approached the door, 
and came forth, dragging the girl, 
whom he held by the hair, after 
him. What hindered me from 
shooting at his first appearance, I 
know not. This had been my 
previous resolution. My hand 
touched the trigger, and as he mov- 
ed, the piece was levelled at his 
right ear. Perhaps the momentous 
consequences of my failure, made 
me wait till his ceasing to move 
might render my aim more sure. 

Having dragged the girl, still pi- 
teously shrieking, to the distance of 
ten feet from the house, he threw 
her from him with violence. She 


5 fell upon the ground, and observ- 


ing him level his piece at her breast, 
renewed her supplication in a still 
more piercing tone. Little did the 
forlorn wretch think that her de- 
liverance was certain and near. i 
rebuked myself for having thus 
long delayed. I fired, and my ene- 
my sunk upon the ground without 
a struggle. 

Thus far had success attended 
me in this unequal contest. The 
next shot would leave me nearly 
powerless. If that, however, prov- 
ed as unerring as the first, the chan- 
ces of defeat were lessened. The 


jSavages within, knowing the in- 


tentions of their associate with re- 
gard to the captive girl, would pro- 
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bably mistake the report which they 
heard for that of his piece. Their 
mistake, however, would speedily 
give place to doubts, and they 
would rush forth to ascertain the 
truth. It behoved me to provide a 
similar reception for him that next 
appeared. 

It was as I expeéted. Scarcely 
was my eye again fixed upon the 


‘entrance, when a tawny and terri- 


fic visage was stretched fearfully 
forth. It was the signal of his fate. 
His glances cast wildly and swiftly 
round, lighted upon me, and on 
the fatal instrument which was 
pointed at his forehead. His mus- 
cles were at once exerted to with- 
draw his head, and to vociferate a 
warning to his fellow, but his 
movement was too slow. He tum- 
bled headlong to the ground, be- 
reaved of sensation, though not of 
life, and had power only to strug- 
gle and mutter. 

Think not that I relate these 
things with exultation or tranquilli- 
ty. All my education and the habits 
of my life tended to unfit me for a 
contest and a scene like this. I 
was not governed by the soul which 
usually regulates my conduct. J 
had imbibed from the unparalleled 
events which had lately happened 
a spirit, vengeful, unrelenting, and 
ferocious. 

There was now an interval for 
flight. Throwing my weapons 
away, I might gain the thicket ina 
moment. I had no ammunition, 
nor would time be afforded me to 
re-load my piece. My antagonist 
would render my poniard and my 
speed of nouse tome. Should he 
miss me as I fled, the girl would 
remain to expiate by her agonies 
and death, the fate of his com- 
panions. | 

These thoughts passed through 
my mind in a shorter time than is 
demanded to express them. They 
yielded to an expedient suggested 
by the sight of the gun that had 
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been raised to destroy the girl, and 

which now lay upon the ground. 

I am not large of bone, but am not 

deficient in agility and strength. 

All that remained to me of these 

qualities was now exerted; and, 

dropping my own piece, I leaped 

upon the bank, and flew to seize 

my prize. 

It was not till I snatched it from 

the ground, that the propriety of 
regaining my former post, rushed 
upon my apprehension. He that 
was still posted in the hovel would 
mark me through the seams of the 
wall, and render my destruction 
sure. I once more ran towards the 
bank, with the intention to throw 
myself below it. All this was per- 
formed in an instant; but my vigi- 
lant foe was aware of his advantage, 
and fired through an opening be- 
tween the logs. The bullet grazed 
my cheek, and produced a be- 
numbing sensation that made me 
instantly fail to the earth. Though 
bereaved of strength, and fraught 
with the belief that I had received 
a mortal wound, my caution was 
not remitted. I loosened not my 
grasp of the gun, and the posture 
into which I accidentally fell en- 
abled me to keep an eye upon the 
house and an hand upon the trigger. 
Perceiving my condition, the savage 
rushed from his covert in order to 
complete his work; but, at three 
steps from the threshold, he re- 
ceived my bulletin his breast. The 
uplifted tomahawk fell from his 
hand, and, uttering a loud shriek, 
he fell upon the body of his com- 
panion. His cries struck upon my 
heart, and I wished that his better 
fortune had cast this evil from him 
upon me. 

Thus I have told thee a bloody 
and disastrous tale. When thou 
reficétest on the mildness of my 
habits, my antipathy to scenes of 
violence and bloodshed, my un- 
acquaintance with the use of fire- 
arms, and the motives of a soldier, 
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thou wilt scarcely allow credit to 
my story. That one rushing into 
these dangers, unfurnished with 
stratagems or weapons, dishearten- 
ed and enfeebled by hardship and 
pain, should subdue four antago- 
nists, trained from their infancy to 
the artifices and exertions of Indian 
warfare, will seem the vision of 
fancy, rather than the lesson of truth. 

I lifted my head from the ground 
and pondered upon this scene. The 
magnitude of this exploit made me 
question its reality. By attending 
to my own sensations, I discovered 
that [ had received no wound, or, 
at least, none of which there was 
reason to complain. The blood 
flowed plentifully from my cheek, 
but the injury was superficial. It 
was otherwise with my antagonists. 
The last that had fallen now ceased 
to groan. Their huge limbs, in- 
ured to combat and war-worn, 
were useless to their own defence, 
and to the injury of others. 

The destruétion that I witnessed 
was vast. Three beings, full of 
energy and heroism, endowed with 
minds strenuous and lofty, poured 
out their lives before me. I was 


the instrument of their destruétion. & 


This scene of carnage and blood 
was laid by me. To this havock 
and horror was I led by such rapid 
footsteps! 


My anguish was mingled with \ 
In spite of the force J 


astonishment. 
and uniformity with which my 
senses were impressed by external 


objects, the transition I had under- § 


gone was so wild and inexplicable; 


all that I had performed; all that 1 


had witnessed since my egress from 


the pit, were so contradictory to} 
precedent events, that I still clung§ 


to the belief that my thoughts were 
confused by delirium. 


the groans of the girl, who lay near 
me on the ground. 

I went to her and endeavoured 
to console her. 





From these § 
reveries I was at length recalled by 


1 found that while§ 
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lying in the bed, she had received 
a blow upon the side, which was 
still productive of acute pain. She 
was unable to rise or to walk, and it 


was plain that one or more of her 


ribs had been fractured by the blow. 

I knew not what means to de- 
vise for our mutual relief. It was 
possible that the nearest dwelling 
was many leagues distant. I knew 
not in what direétion to go in order 
to find it, and my strength would 
not suffice to carry my wounded 
companion thither in my arms. 
There was no expedient but to re- 
main in this field of blood till the 
morning. 

I had scarcely formed this reso- 
lution before the report of a mus- 
quet was heard at a small distance. 
At the same moment, I distin@lly 
heard the whistling of a bullet near 
me, I now remembered that of 
the five Indians whom I saw inthe 
cavern, I was acquainted with the 
destiny only of four. The fifth 
might be still alive, and fortune 
might reserve for him the task of 
avenging his companions. His 
steps might now be tending hither 
in search of them. 

The musquet belonging to him 
who was shot upon the threshold, 
was still charged. It was discreet 
to make all the provision in my 
power against danger. I possessed 
myself of this gun, and seating my- 
self on the ground, looked careful- 
ly on all sides, to descry the ap- 
proach of the enemy. [I listened 
with breathless eagerness. 

Presently voices were heard. 
They ascended from that part of 
the thicket from which my view 
was intercepted by the cottage. 
These voices had something in them 
that bespoke them to belong to 
friends and countrymen. As yet I 
was unable to distinguish words. 

Presently my eye was attracted to 
one quarter, by a sound as of feet 
trampling down bushes. Several 
heads were seen moving in succes- 
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sion, and, at length, the whole 
person was conspicuous. One af- 
ter another leaped over a kind of 
mound which bordered the field, 
and made towards the spot where I 
sat. ‘This band was composed of 
ten or twelve persons, with each a 
gun upon his shoulder. Their 
guise, the moment it was perceived, 
dissipated all my apprehensions. 

They came within the distance 
of a few paces before they discover- 
edine. One stopped, and bespeak- 
ing the attention of his followers, 
called to know who wasthere? I 
answered that I was a friend, who 
intreated their assistance. I shall 
not paint their astonishment when, 
on coming nearer, they beheld me 
surrounded by the arms and dead 
bodies of my enemies. 

I sat upon the ground, support- 
ing my head with my left hand, 
and resting on my knee the stock 
of an heavy musquet, My coun- 
tenance was wan and haggard, m 
neck and bosom were died in blood, 
and my limbs, almost stripped by 
the brambles of their slender coe 
vering, were lacerated by a thou- 
sand wounds. ‘Three savages, two 
of whom were steeped in gore, lay 
at a small distance, with the traces 
of recent life on their visages. Hard 
by was the girl, venting her an- 
guish in the deepest groans, and in- 
treating relief from the new comers, 

One of the company, on ap- 
proaching the girl, betrayed the ut- 
most perturbation. ** Good God!” 
he cried, “is thisa dream? Can 
it be you? Speak!” 

“Ah, my father! my father!” 
answered she, * it is I indeed.” 

The company, attracted by this 
dialogue, crowded round the girl, 
whom her father, clasping her in 
his arms, lifted from the ground, 
and pressed, in a transport of 
joy, to his breast. This delight 
was succeeded by solicitude respect- 
ing her condition. She could only 
answer his inquiries by complain- 
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ing that her side was bruised to 
pieces. How came you here? 
Who hurt you?) Where did the 
Indians carry you?—were ques- 
tions to which she could make no 
reply but by sobs and plaints. 

My own calamities were forgot- 
ten in contemplating the fondness 
and compassion of the man for his 
child. I derived new joy from re- 
fleGting that I had not abandoned 
her, and that she owed her preser- 
vation to my efforts. The inqui- 
ries which the girl was unable to 
auswer, were now put to me. 
Every one interrogated who I was, 
whence I had come, and what had 
given rise to this bloody contest? 

I was not willing to expatiate on 
my story. The spirit which had 
hitherto sustained me, began now 
to subside. My strength ebbed 
away with my blood. Tremors, 
lassitude, and deadly cold, invaded 
me, and I fainted on the ground. 

Such is the capricious constitu- 
tion of the human mind. While 
dangers were at hand, while my 
life was to be preserved only by 
zeal, and vigilance, and courage, L 
was not wanting to myself. Had 
my-perils continued or even mul- 
tiplied, no doubt my energies would 
have kept equal pace w vith them, 
but the moment that I was encom- 
passed by protectors, and placed in 
security, I grew powerless and faint. 
My weakness was proportioned to 
the duration and intensity of my 
previous efforts, and the swoon in- 
to which I now sunk, was, no 
doubt, mistaken by the speétators, 
for death. 

On recovering from this swoon, 
my sensations were not unlike those 

which I had experienced on awak- 
ing in the pit. For a moment a 
mistiness involved every object, and 
I was able to distinguish nothing. 
My sight, by rapid degrees, was 
restored, my painful dizziness was 
banished, and I surveyed the scene 
before me with anxiety and wonder. 
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I found myself stretched upon 
the ground. I perceived the cot- 
tage and the neighbouring thicket, 
illuminated by a declining moon. 
My head rested upon something, 
which, on turning to examine, I 
found to be one of the slain Indians. 
The other two remained upon the 
earth at a small distance, and in the 
attitudes in which they had fallen. 
Their arms, the wounded girl, and 
the troop who were near me when 
I fainted, were gone. 

My head had reposed upon the 
breast of him whom [I had shot in 
this part of his body. The blood 
had ceased to ooze from the wound, 
but my dishevelled locks were mat- 
ted and steeped in that gore which 
had overflowed and choaked up the 
orifice. I started from this detest- 
able pillow, and regained my feet. 

I did not suddenly recall what 
had lately passed, or comprehend 
the nature of my situation. At 
length, however, late events were 
recollecled. 

That | should be abandoned in 
this forlorn state by these men, 
seemed to argue a degree of cow- 
ardice or cruelty, of which I should 
have thought them in capable. me fi 
sently, however, I reflected that 
appearances might have easily mis- 
led them into a belief of my death; 


on this supposition, to have carried [ 


me away, 
me, would be useless. Other ene- 
mies might be abroad, or their 


families, now that their fears were | 
hight require § 


somewhat realized, 
their presence and protection. 
I went into the cottage. 


The 


fire still burned, and afforded me a§ 


genial warmth. JI sat before it and 


bega 1n to ruminate on the state tof 
which I was reduced, and on the fi 


measures | should next pursue. i 


Day -light could not be very distant. 

hould I remain in this hovel till E 
the morning, or immediately re-p 
sume my journey? 


indeed, “but by remaining here 


I was feeble, 
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should I not increase my feeble- 
ness? The sooner I should gain 
some human habitation the better; 
whereas watchfulness and hunger 
would render me, at each minute, 
less able to proceed than on the for- 
mer. 

This spot might be visited on the 
next day; but this was involved in 
uncertainty. ‘The visitants, should 
any come, would come merely to 
examine and bury the dead, and 
bring with them neither the cloath- 
ing nor the food which my necessi- 
ties demanded. The road was suf- 
ficiently discernible, and would, 
unavoidably, conduct me to some 
dwelling. I determined, therefore, 
to set out without delay. Even in 
this state I was not unmindful that 
my safety might require the precau- 
tion of being armed, Besides, the 
fusil which had been given me by 
Sarsefield, and which I had so un- 
expectedly recovered, had lost none 
of its value in my eyes. I hoped 
that it had escaped the search of the 
troop who had been here, and still 
lay below the bank, in the spot 
where I had dropped it. 

In this hope I was not deceived. 
It was found. I possessed myself 
of the powder and shot belonging 
to one of the savages, and loaded it. 
Thus equipped for defence, I re- 
gained the road, and proceeded, 
with alacrity, on my way. For the 
wound in my cheek, nature had 
provided a styptic; but the soreness 
was extreme, and I thought of no 
remedy but water, with which I 
might wash away the blood. My 
thirst likewise incommoded me, 
and I looked with eagerness for the 
traces of a spring. Ina soil like 
that of the wilderness around me, 
nothing was less to be expeéted than 
to light upon water. In this re- 
spect, however, my destiny was 
propitious. I quickly perceived 
water inthe ruts. It trickled hither 
from the thicket on one side, and pur- 

suing it among the bushes, I reach- 
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ed the bubbling source. Though 
scanty and brackish, it afforded me 
unspeakable refreshment. 

Thou wilt think, perhaps, that 
my perils were now at an end; that 
the blood I had already shed was 
sufficient for my safety. I fervently 
hoped that no new exigence would 
occur, compelling me to use the 
arms that I bore in my own de- 
fence. I formed a sort of resolu- 
tion to shun the contest with a new 
enemy, almost at the expence of 
my own life. I was satiated and 
gorged with slaughter, and thought 
upon a new act of destruction with 
abhorrence and loathing. 

But though I dreaded to encoun- 
tera new enemy, I was sensible 
that an enemy might possibly be at 
hand, I had moved forward with 
caution, and my sight and hearing 
were attentive to the slightest tokens. 
Other troops besides that which I 
encountered, might be hovering 
near, and, of that troop, I remem- 
bered that one at Jeast had survived. 

The gratification which this 
spring had afforded me was so 
great that I was in no haste to de- 
part. I lay upon a rock, which 
chanced to be shaded by a tree be- 
hind me. From this post.I could 
overlook the road to some distance, 
and, at the same time, be shaded 
from the observation of others. 

My eye was now caught ky 
movements which appeared like 
those of a beast. In different qr- 
cumstances, I should have instantly 
supposed it to bea wolf, or panther, 
or bear. Now my suspicions were 
alive ona different account, and my 


startled fancy figured to itself no-* 


thing but an human adversary. 

A thicket was on either side of 
the road. That opposite to my 
station was discontinued at a small 
distance by the cultivated field. 
The road continued along this 
field, bounded by the thicket on 
the one side, and the open space on 
the other. To this space the be- 
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ing who was now descricd was 
cautiously approaching. 

He moved upon all fours, and 
presently came near enough to be 
distinguished. Hisdisfigured limbs, 
pendants from his ears and nose, 
and his shorn locks, were indu- 
bitable indications of a savage. 
Occasionally he reared himself 
above the bushes, and scanned, 
with suspicious vigilance, the cot- 
tage and the space surrounding it. 
Then he stooped, and crept along 
as before. 

I was at no loss to interpret these 
appearances. This was my sur- 

viving enemy. He was unac- 
quainted with the fate of his asso- 
clates, and was now appr oaching 
the theatre of carnage, to ascertain 
their fate. 

Once more was the advantage af- 
forded me. Fromm this spot might 
unerring aim be taken, and the last 
of this hostile troop be made to 
share the fate of the rest. Should I 
fire or suffer him to pass in safety? 

My abhorrence of bloods hed 
was not abated. But I had not 
foreseen this occurrence. My suc- 
cess hitherto had seemed to depend 
upon a combination of fortunate 
incidents, which could not be ex- 
pected again to take place; but now 
was] invested with the same power. 
The mark was near; nothing ob- 
structed or delayed; I incurred no 
danger, and the event was Certain. 

Why should he be suffered to 
hive? He came hither to murder 
and despoil my friends: this work 
he has, no doubt, performed. Nay, 
has he not borne his part in the de- 
struction of my uncle and my sis- 
ters? He will live only to pursue 
the same sanguinary trade; to drink 
the blood and exult in the laments 
of his unhappy foes, and of my 
owrm brethren. Fate has reserved 
him for a bloody and violent death. 
For how long a time soever it may 
be deferred, it is thus that his ca- 
reer will inevitably ternninate. 
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Should he be spared, he will still 


roam in the wilderness, and I may 
again be fated to encounter him. 
Then our mutual situation may be 
widely different, and the advantage 
I now possess may be his. 

While hastily revolving these 
thoughts I was thoroughly aware 
that one event might take place 
which would render all delibera- 
tion useless. Should he spy me 
where I lay, my fluctuations must 
end. My safety would indispen- 
sably require me to shoot. This 
persuasion made me keep a stead- 
tast eye upon his motions, and be 
prepared to anticipate his assault. 

it now most seasonably occurred 
to me that one essential duty re- 
mained to be performed. One 
operation, without which fire arms 
are useless, had been unaccountably 
omitted. My piece was uncocked, 
I did not refleét that in moving the 
spring, a sound would necessarily 
be produced, sufficient to alarm 
him. But I knew that the chances 
of escaping his notice, should I be 
perfectly mute and still, were ex- 
tremely slender, and that, i in sucha 

case, his movements would- be 
quicker than the light: it behoved 
me, therefore, to repair my omis- 
sion. 

The sound struck him with 
alarm. He turned and darted at 
me an inquiring glance. I saw 
that forbearance was no longer in 
my power; but my heart sunk 
while I complied with what may 
surely be deemed an indispensa- 
ble necessity. This faltering, per- 

haps it was, that made me swerve 
somewhat from the fatal line. He 
was disabled by the wound, but not 
killed. 

He lost all power of resistance, 
and was, therefore, no longer to 
be dreaded. He rolled upon the 
ground, uttering doleful shrieks, 
and throwing his limbs into those 
contorsions which bespeak the 
keenest agonies to which ill-fated 
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man is subject. Horror, and com- 
passion, and remorse, were mingled 
Into one sentiment, and took pos- 
session of my heart. ‘To shut out 
this speétacle, I withdrew from the 
spot, but I stopped before I had 
moved beyond hearing of his cries. 

The impulse that drove me from 
the scene was pusillanimous and 
cowardly. The past, however de- 
plorable, could not be recalled; 
but could not I afford some relief to 
this wretch? Could not I, at least, 
bring his pangs to a speedy close? 
Thus he might continue, writhing 
and calling upon death for hours. 
Why should his miseries be use- 
lessly prolonged? 

There was but one way to end 
them. To kill him outright, was 
the diétate of compassion and of 
duty. I hastily returned, and once 
more leyelled my piece at his head. 
It was a loathsome obligation, and 
was performed with unconquerable 
reluctance. ‘Thus to assault and to 
mangle the body of an enemy, al- 
ready prostrate and powerless, was 
an act worthy of abhorrence; yet it 
was, in this case, prescribed by 
pity. 

My faltering hand rendered this 
second bullet ineffectual. One ex- 
pedient, siill more detestable, re- 
mained. Having gone thus far, it 
would have been inhuman to stop 
short. His heart might easily be 
pierced by the bayonet, and his 
struggles would cease. 

This task of cruel lenity was 
at length finished. I dropped the 
weapon and threw myself on the 
ground, overpowered by the-hor- 
rors of this scene. Such are the 
deeds which perverse nature com- 
pels thousands of rational beings to 
perform and to witness! Such is 
the spectacle, endlessly prolonged 
and diversified, which is exhibited 
in every field of battle; of which, 
habit and example, the temptations 
of gain, and the illusions of honour, 
will make us, not reluctant or in- 
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different, but zealous and delight- 
ed actors and beholders! 

Thus, by a series of events im- 
possible to be computed or foreseen, 
was the destruction of a band, se- 
leéted from their fellows for an ar- 
duous enterprize, distinguished by 
prowess and skill, and equally armed 
against surprize and force, completed 
by the hand of a boy, uninured to 
hostility, unprovided with arms, pre- 
cipitate and timorous! I have noted 
men who seemed born for no end 
but by their atchievements to belie 
experience and baffle yey and 
outstrip belief. Would to God that 
I had not deserved to be numbered 
among these! 

While engaged in these reflec- 
tions, I perceived that the moon- 
light had began to fade before that 
of the sun. <A dusky and reddish 
hue spread itself over the east. 
Cheered by this appearance, I once 
more resumed my feet and the road. 
I left the savage where he lay, but 
made prize of his tomahawk. I had 
left my own inthe cavern: and this 
weapon added little to my burthen. 
Prompted by some freak of fancy, 
I stuck his musquet in the ground, 
and left it standing upright in the 
middle of the road. 

I moved forward withas quicka 
pace as my feeble limbs would per- 
mit. I did not allow myself to me- 
ditate. The great object of my 
wishes was a dwelling where food 
and repose might be procured. I 
looked earnestly forward, and on 
each side, in search of some token of 
human residence; but the spots of 
cultivation, the worm-fence, and the 
hay-rick, were no where to be seen. 
I did not even meet with a wild 
hog, or a bewildered cow. The 
path was narrow, and on either side 
was a trackless wilderness. On the 
right and left were the waving lines. 
of mountainous ridges which had no 
peculiarity enabling me to ascertain 
whether I had ever before seen 
them. 
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At length I noticed that the 
tracks of wheels had disappeared 
from the path that I was treading; 
that it became more narrow, and 
exhibited fewer marks of being fre- 
quented. These appearances were 
discouraging. I now suspected that 
I had taken a wrong direction, and 
instead of approaching, was reced- 
ing from the habitation of men. 

It was wisest, however, to pro- 
ceed. The road could not but have 
some origin as well as end. Some 
hours passed away in this uncertain- 
ty. The sun rose, and by noon-day 
I seemed to be farther than ever 
from the end of my toils. The 
path was more obscure, and the 
wilderness more rugged. hirst 
more incommoded me than hun- 
ger, but relief was seasonably af- 
forded by the brooks that flowed 
across the path. 

Coming to one of these, and hav- 
ing slaked my thirst, I sat down 
upon the bank, to refleé&t on my 
situation. The circuity of the path 
had frequently been noticed, and I 
began to suspect that though J had 
travelled long, I had not moved far 
from the spot where I had com- 
menced my pilgrimage. 

Turning my eyes on all sides, I 
noticed a sort of pool, formed by 
the rivulet, at a few paces distant 
from the road. In approaching and 
inspecting it, I observed the toot- 
steps of cattle, who had retired by 
a path that seemed much beaten; I 
likewise noticed a cedar bucket, 
broken and old, lying on the mar- 
gin. These tokens revived my 
drooping spirits, and I betook my- 
self to this new track. It was in- 
tricate; but,at length, led up a steep, 
the summit of which was of better 
soil than that of which the flats con- 
sisted. A clover field, and several 
apple-trees, sure attendants of man, 
were now discovered. From this 
space | entered a corn-fteld, and at 
length, to my inexpressible joy, 
eaught a glimpse of am house. 
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This dwelling was far different 
from that I had lately left. It was 
as small and as low, but its walls 
consisted of boards. A window of 
four panes admitted the light, and 
a chimney, of brick well burnt, and 
neatly arranged, peeped over the 
roof. As I approached I heard the 
voice of children, and the hum of 
a spinning-wheel. 

I cannot make thee conceive the 
delight which was afforded me by 
all these tokens. I now found my- 
self, indeed, among beings like my- 
self, and from whom hospitable en- 


tertainment might be confidently ex- 7 
pected. I compassed the house, and = 


made my appearance at the door. 
A good woman, busy at her wheel, © 

with two children playing on the 

ground before her, were the objeéts 7 


that now presented themselves. The | x 


uncouthness of my garb, my wild 
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and weather-worn appearance, my 


fusil and tomahawk, could not but 


startle them. Tne woman stopt her 7 


wheel, and gazed as if a spectre had 
started into view. 

I was somewhat aware of these | 
consequences, and endeavoured to 
elude them, by assuming an air of 
supplication and humility. I told 
her that I was a traveller, who had 
unfortunately lost his way, and had 
rambled in this wild till nearly fa- 
mished for want. I intreated her 
to give me some food; any thing, 
however scanty or coarse, would be 
acceptable. 

After some pause she desired me, 
though not without some marks of 
fear, to walk in. She placed before 
me some brown bread and milk. 
She eyed me while I eagerly devour- 
ed this morsel. It was, indeed; more 
delicicus than any I kad ever tasted. 
At length she broke silence, and ex- 
pressed her astonishment and com- 
miseration at my seemingly forlorn 
state, adding, that perhaps I was the 
man whom the men were looking 
alter who had been there some hours 
before. 
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to suit my person and dress. 


My curiosity was roused by this 
intimation. In answer to my inter- 
rogations, she said, that three per- 
sons had lately stopped, to inquire 
if her husband had not met, within 
the last three days, a person of whom 
their description seemed pretty much 
He 
was tall, slender, wore nothing but 
shirt and trowsers, and was wound- 


a ed on the cheek. 
# 


7) What, I asked, did they state the 


>) rank or condition of the person to 


Bd) 


be? 


He lived in Solebury. He was 


S supposed to have rambled in the 


oe 


fs 3 
chance. 
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mountains, and to have lost his way, 
or to have met with some mis- 
It was three days since 
he had disappeared, but had been 


seen, by some one, the last night, 


at Deb’s hut. 


> Whatand where was Deb’s hut? 


+ 
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 Pple called her Queen Mab. 
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It was a hut in the wilderness, 


occupied by an old Indian woman, 
> known among her neighbours by 


) the name of Oid Deb. Some peo- 


Her 


dwelling was eight /ong miles from 


this house. 


# 


A thousand questions were pre- 


9 cluded, and a thousand doubts solv- 


Tied by this information. Queen Mad 


were sounds familiar to my ears; 
for they originated with myself. 

This woman originally belonged 
to the tribe of Delawares or Lenni- 
lennapee. All these distri€ts were 
once comprised within the do- 
ninions of that nation. About 
thirty years ago, in consequence of 
perpetual encroachments of the 
BEnglish colonists, they abandoned 
etheir ancient seats and retired to the 
anks of the Wabash and Muskin- 
um. 

This emigration was concerted 
in a general council of the tribe, 
and obtained the concurrence of all 
Hut one female. Her birth, talents, 
and age, gave her much consider- 
tion and authority among her 


Fountrymen; and all her zeal and 
Voi. I. No.1. 
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eloquence were exerted to induce 
them to lay aside their scheme. In 
this, however, she could not suc- 
ceed: Finding them refractory, 
she declared her resolution to re- 
main behind, and maintain posses- 
sion of the land which her country- 
men should impiously abandon. 

The village inhabited by this 
clan was built upon ground which 
now constitutes my uncle’s barn 
yard and orchard. On the depar- 
ture of her countrymen, this female 
burnt the empty wigwams and re- 
tired into the fastnesses of Norwalk. 
She seleéted a spot suitable for an 
Indian dwelling and a smali pian- 
tation of maize; and in which she 
was seldom liable to interruption 
and intrusion. 

Her only corfipanions were three 
dogs, of the Indian or wolf species. 
These animals differed in nothin 
from their kinsrnen of the forest, 
but in their attachment and obedi- 
ence to their mistress. She govern- 
ed them with absolute sway: they 
were her servants and protectors, 
and attended her person or guarded 
her threshold, agreeably to her di- 
rections. She fed them with corn 
and they supplied her and them- 
selves with meat, by hunting squir- 
rels, racoons, and hares. 

To the rest of mankind they 
were aliens or enemies. They ne- 
ver left the desert but in company 
with their mistress, and when she 
entered a farm-house; waited her 
return at a distance. They would 
suffer none to approach them, but 
attacked no one who did not iin- 
prudently crave their acquaintance, 
or who kept at a respectiul distance 
from their wigwam. - That sacred 
asylum they would not suffer to be 
violated, and no stranger could en- 
ter it but at the imminent hazard 
of his life; unless accompanied and 
protected by their dame. 

The chief employment of this 
woman, when at home, besides 
hoeing and grinding her corn and 
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setting her snares, was to talk. 
Though in solitude, her tongue 
was never at rest but when she was 
asleep; but her conversation was 
merely addressed to her dogs. Her 
voice was sharp and shrill, and her 
gesticulations were vehement and 
grotesque. An hearer would na- 
turally imagine that she was scold- 
ing; but, in truth, she was merely 
giving them direétions. Having 
no other objeét of contemplation 
or subject of discourse, she always 


- found, in their postures and look, 


occasions for praise, or blame, or 
command. The readiness with 
which they understood, and the do- 
cility with which they obeyed her 
movements and words, were truly 
wonderful. 

If a stranger chanced to wander 
near her hut, and overheard her jar- 
gon, incessant as it was, and shrill, 
he might speculate in vain on the 
reason of these sounds. If he wait- 
ed in expectation of hearing some 
reply, he waited in vain. The 
strain, always voluble and sharp, 
was never intermitted for a mo- 
ment, and would contiihe for 
hours at a time. 

She seldom left the hut but to 
visit .the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and demand from them foed and 
cloathing, or whatever her necessi- 
ties required. These were exacted 
as her due: to have her wants sup- 
plied was her prerogative, and to 
withhold what she claimed was re- 
bellion. She conceived that by re- 
maining behind her countrymen she 
succeeded to the government, and 
retained the possession of all this 
region. The English were merely 
aliens and sojourners, who occu- 
pied the land merely by her conni- 
vance and permission, and whom 
she allowed to remain on no ternmis 
but those of supplying her wants. 

Being a woman aged and harm- 
less, her demands being limited to 
that of which she really stood in 
need, and which her own industry 
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could not procure, her pretensions 
were a subjeét of mirth and good 
humour, and her injunctions obey- 
ed with seeming deference and 
gravity. ‘To me she early became 
an object of curiosity and specula- 
tion. I delighted to observe her 
habits and humour her prejudices. 


She frequently came to my uncle’s | 
house, and I sometimes visited her; = 
but insensibly she seemed to con- |= 


tract an affection for me, and re- 
garded me with more complacency 
and condescension than any other 
received. 


She always disdained to speak 


English, and custom had rendered 
her intelligible to most in her na- 
tive language, with regard to afew | 
simple questions. I had taken’ 
some pains to study her jargon, and | 
could make out to discourse with | 
her on the few ideas which she pos- 
sessed. ‘This circumstance, like- 


wise, wonderfully prepossessed her |] 
in my favour. f 
The name by which she was|/ 


formerly known was Deb; but her 
pretensions to royalty, the wildness | 
of her aspect and garb, her shrivel: 
led and diminutive form, a consti- 
tution that seemed to defy the rava- 
ges of time and the influence of 
the elements; her age, which some 
did not scruple to aflirm exceeded 
an hundred years, her romantic 
solitude and mountainous haunts, 





suggested to my fancy the appella- [7 
tion of Queen Mab. There appear fy 


ed to me some rude analogy be 


tween this personage and her whomf 


the poets of old-time have delighted 
to celebrate: thou perhaps wilt dis- 


cover nothing but incongruitiesf 
between them, but, be that as ith 
may, Old Deb and Queen Mabf 


soon came into indiscriminate and 
general use. 

She dwelt in Norwalk upwards 
of twenty years. She was not for- 
gotten by her countrymen, and 
generally received froin her bro- 


thers and sons an autumnal visit; § 
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but no solicitations or entreaties 
could prevail on her to return with 
them. ‘Two years ago, some sus- 
picions or disgust induced her to 
forsake her ancient habitation, and 
to seek a new one. Happily she 
found a more convenient habita- 
tion twenty miles to the westward, 
and ina spot abundantly sterile and 
rude. 

This dwelling was of logs, and 
had been erected by a Scottish emi- 
grant, who, not being rich enough 
to purchase land, and entertaining a 
passion for solitude and independ- 
ence, cleared a field in the unap- 
propriated wilderness, and subsisted 
on its produce. After some time 
he disappeared. Various conjec- 
tures were formed as to the cause 
of his absence. None of them 
were satisfactory; but that which 
obtained most credit was, that he 
had been murdered by the Indians, 
who, about the same period, paid 
their annual visit to the Queen. 
This conjecture acquired some 
force, by observing that the old 
woman shortly after took possession 
of his hut, his implements of tillage, 
and his corn-field. 

She was not molested in her new 
abode, and her life passed in the 
same quiet tenour as before. Her 
periodical rambles, her regal claims, 
her guardian wolfs, and her un- 
couth volubility, were equally re- 
markable, but her circuits were 
new. Her distance made her visit to 
Solebury more rarely, and had pre- 
vented me from ever extending my 
pedestrian excursions to her present 
abode. 

These recolleftions were now 
suddenly called up by the informa- 
tion of my hostess. ‘The hut where 
I had sought shelter and relief was, 
it seems, the residence of Queen 
Mab. Some fortunate occurrence 
had called her away during my 
visit. Had she and her dogs been 
at home, I should have been set 
upon by these ferocious centinels, 
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and, before their dame could have 
intertered, have been, together with 
my helpless companion, mangled 
or killed. These animals never 
barked, I should have entered un- 
aware of my danger, and my fate 
could scarcely have been averted 
by my fusil. 

Her absence at this unseasonable 
hour was mysterious. It was now 
the time of year when her country ~ 
men were accustomed to renew their 
visit. Was there a league between 
her and the plunderers whom I had 
encountered? 

But who were they by whom 
my footsteps were so industriously 
traced? Those whom I had seen 
at Deb’s hut were strangers to me, 
but the wound upon my face was 
known only to them. To this 
circumstance was now added my 
place of residence and name. I 
supposed them impressed with the 
belief that I was dead; but this mis- 
take must have speedily been re&i- 
fied. Revisiting the spot, finding 
me gone, and obtaining some in- 
telligence of my former condition, 
they had instituteda search after me. 

But what tidings were these? I 
was supposed to have been bewil- 
dered in the mountains, and three 
days were said to have passed since 
my disappearance. ‘Twelve hours 
had scarcely elapsed since I emerg- 
ed from the cavern. Had two 
days and an half been consumed ia 
my subterranean prison? 

These reflections were quickly 
supplanted by others. I now gain- 
ed a sufficient acquaintance with 
the region that was spread around 
me. I was in the midst of a vale, 
included between ridges that gradu- 
ally approached each other, and, 
when joined, were broken up into 
hollows and steeps, and spreading 
themselves over a circular space, 
assumed the appellation of Nor- 
walk. This vale gradually widen- 
ed as it tended to the westward, and 
was, in this place, ten or twelve 
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miles in breadth. My devious 
footsteps had brought me to the 
foot of the southern barrier. The 
outer basis of this was laved by the 
river, but, as it tended eastward 
the mountain and river receded 
from each other, and one of the 
culturable distri¢éts lying between 
them was Solebury, my natal town- 
shif. Hither it was now my duty 
to return with the utmost expedi- 
tion. 

There were two ways before me. 
One lay along the interior base of 
the hill, over a sterile and trackless 
space, and exposed to the encoun- 
ter of savages, some of whom might 
possibly be lurking here. The 
other was the well frequented road, 
on the outside and along the river, 
and which was to be gained by 
passing over this hill. ‘he prac- 
ticability of the passage was to be 
ascertained by inquiries made to 
my hostess. She pointed out a 
path that led to the rocky summit 
and down to the river’s brink. 
The path was not easy to be kept 
in view or to be trodden, but it was 
undoubtedly to be preferred to any 
other. 

A route, somewhat circuitous, 
would terminate in the river road. 
Thenceforward the way to Solebu- 
ry was level and direct; but the 
whole space which I had to traverse 
was not less than thirty miles. In 
six hours it would be night, and, to 
perform the journey in that time 
would demand the agile boundings 
and the indefatigable sinews of an 
elk. 

My frame was ina miserable 
plight. My strength had been as- 
sailed by anguish, and fear, and 
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watchfulness; by toil, and absti- 
nence, and wounds. Still, how- 
ever, some remnant was left; would 
it not enable me to reach my home 
by night-fall? I had delighted, 
from my childhood, in feats of 
agility and perseverance. In rovin 

through the maze of thickets and 
precipices, I had put my energies, 
both mural and physical, frequently 
tothe test. Greater atchievements 
than this had been performed, and 
















I disdained to be out-done in per- | 


spicacity by the lynx, in his sure- 
footed instinét by the roe, or in 
patience under hardship, and con- 


tention with fatigue, by the Mo- | 


hawk. I have ever aspired to 
transcend the rest of animals iv all 
that is common to the rational and 
brute, as well as in all by which 
they are distinguished from each 
other. 

I likewise burned with impa- 
tience to know the condition of my 
family, to dissipate at once their 


tormenting doubts and my own, | 


with regard to our mutual safety. 
The evil that I feared had befallen 
them was too enormous to allow 
me to repose in suspence, and my 
restlessness and ominous forebod- 
ings would be more intolerable 
than any hardship or toils to which 
I could possibly be subject during 
this journey. 








I was much refreshed and invi- © 


gorated by the food that I hadf 


taken, and by the rest of an hour 
With this stock of recruited force 
I determined to scale the hill. Af- 
ter receiving minute direétions, 
and returning many thanks for my 
hospitable entertainment, I set out. 
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Art. I. 
A complete History of Conneticut, Ci- 


viland Ecclesiastical, from the Emi- 
gration of its first Planters from 
England in 1630, to 1713. By 
Benjamin Trumbull, D.D. Fol. 
i. 8vo. 2 dollars$S 25 cents. Hud- 


son and Goodwin. Hartford. 


HE progress of the American 
States from small and obscure 
colonies to their present respectable 
station, as independent and confe- 
derated Republics, is an object of 
very just Curiosity to all who take 
delight in contemplating the history 
of human society, in some of its 
most interesting aspects. In the 
pleasure of such contemplation, 
there are none who participate more 
than those who claim this new world 
as their native land. The author of 
this work, therefore, has made a 
present to his countrymen, which, 
from its very subje4, will secure, 
we doubt not, a large share of their 
attention and patronage. 

Though Conneéticut is far from 
being one of those States which have 
been most famous for great national 
events, brilliant enterprizes, and 
what are usually esteemed magnifi- 
cent subjedls for the historian to 
dweil upon; yet there are few parts 
of our country which furnish mat- 
ter for more instru¢tive history, or 
more lucid examples and proofs of 
the importance of virtue and reli- 
gion to the preservation of public 
tranquillity, and the promotion of 
public happiness. In this point of 
view, a good history of Conneéti- 
cut has, tor some time, been a de- 
sideratum in the literature of Ame- 
rica; none having appeared deserv- 
ing to be mentioned in this place. 
We rejoice that this deficiency has 
been so well supplied. . 


The author of the work before 
us seems justly to appreciate the im- 
portance, and the interesting na- 
ture, of the portion of history which 
he has given to the world. He 
writes with the honest exultation 
which a virtuous man might be ex- 
pected to feel, in reviewing a race 
of ancestors so worthy of admi- 
ration and love. And if he some- 
times fall into « style of eulogium 
rather too warm and indiscriminate, 
in giving us an account of the ve- 
nerable men who began the natural, 
civil, and ecclesiastical cultivation 
of his native state, every candid 
reader will be almost ready to praise 
the error, if it deserve so harsh a 
name, when he refleéts how much 
reason really existed for this mode 
of exhibiting their characters and 
labours. 

Of the work before us, the marks 
of indefatigable industry, of great 
fidelity in investigating and exhi- 
biting faéts, and minuteness of de- 
tail, form the leading features. The 
author seems to have derived his 
materials from the most respectable 
sources, and to have discriminated, 
with a very judicious care, between 
vague tradition (which, young as 
our country is, has been too often 
relied on) and weli-attested faéts. 
An example which, we trust, will 
be followed by the future historians 
of America. We wish, indeed, 
that Dr. T. had been more atten- 
tive to arrangement and style. He 
has, in many instances, thrown to- 
gether important materials in a me- 
thod scarcely more digested than 
meagre annals; and his style, though 
sometimes remarkably happy, is too 
generally antiquated; and in a few 
cases so much so, as hardly to con- 
vey precise ideas to those who are 
not acquainted, in some measure, 
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with the writings of the last cen- 
tury. But though Dr. T. does not 
paint with the hand of a master, he 
docs what is much more important; 
he aims, and in the main, we think, 
with success, to give just and defi- 
nite colouring. ‘Though he has not 
completed a structure with that ex- 
quisite symmetry, and alluring po- 
lish, which modern readers are apt, 
perhaps unreasonably, to insit on, 
he has laid together a substantial and 
most valuable edifice, which suc- 
ceeding artists may modify at their 
pleasure. 

The volume under consideration 
is divided into nineteen chapters. 
The two first contain interesting 
details of the discovery, settlement, 
name, situation and boundaries of 
Connecticut. In the third the au- 
thor gives a brief view of the con- 
dition in which the country was 
found, of its vegetable and animal 
productions, and of its savage in- 
habitants. This, though far from 
being a scientific or completely sa- 
tisfactory view, we think a valuable 
part of the work. The ten suc- 
ceeding chapters exhibit the difficul- 
ties with which the settlers had to 
contend—their purchases, disputes, 
and wars with the Indians, at dif- 
ferent times—their final success in 
the organization of a regular go- 
vernment—and their progress in va- 
ricus improvements trom 1630 to 
1665. ‘The thirteenth chapter con- 
tains a view of the churches of Con- 
necticut and New-Haven, from 
their first settlement, until their 
union at the last mentioned period. 
—<As it 1s plain the author intended 
to represent this period, when the 
two colonies united, as a grand 
epoch in his history, we could wish 
he had more distin¢étly marked it as 
such. Had this volume, for in- 
stance, been divided into two books 
—the frst comprizing the first thir- 
teen chapters, and the second the 
remaining—the former extending 
from the discovery and settlement 
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to the union; and the latter from 
the union to the period at which 
the volume closes, we think the 
chronological impression would 
have been more distinét and vivid, 
and the memory much assisted. 
There are, probably, few things 
relating to the‘ method of historical 
composition, more important than 
a careful attention to eras, and mak- 
ing principal and subordinate divi- 
sions corresponding to them. ‘The 
assistance which a due attention to 
this point affords to the mind of the 
reader, is much greater than would 
be readily imagined. 

From the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth chapter, we have the civil 
and political history of forty-eight 
years—viz. from 1665, the close 
of the former period, to the year 
1713, with which the volume ends; 
and the nineteenth and last chapter 
contains the ecclesiastical history of 
the same period. We highly ap- 
prove Dr. T.’s plan of throwing 
the civil and ecclesiastical history 
into separate divisions of his work. 
This we think much preferable to 
the ordinary method of crowding 
so many different kinds of matter 
into the same narrative, by which 
means it is encumbered, loses its 
unity, and produces a confused im- 
pression on the mind, 

Upon the whole, we esteem this 
a judicious and useful work. We 
congratulate our countrymen on 
such a very respectable addition to 
the number of American histories, 
which, in point of substantial merit, 
will, we think, bear a very honour- 
able comparison with any of those 
which have preceded it. And we 
learn, with great pleasure, from the 
preface, that its reverend and worthy 
author has been for some time en- 
gaged in compiling an * History of 
the United States,” upon a much 
more extensive plan. We heartily 
wish him success in his valuable la- 
bours, and anticipate the result with 
much satisfaction. 
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Art. II. 


The Life of Ezra Stiles, D. D. L. 
L. D. President of Yale College, 
€Fc.€Fc. By Abiel Holmes, 4..M,. 
Pastor of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 403. Thomas 
and Andrews. Boston. 1798. 


HE lives of distinguished men 
are, undoubtedly, among the 
most interesting and instructive ob- 
jects of attention. Upon this prin- 
ciple, it has been said, that every 
great man owes it to society to 
leave them some account of the 
progress of his mind, and the most 
remarkable circumstances attending 
the various steps of his intellectual 
and moral course. If these elevated 
minds could always be faithful to 
themselves and the public, we have 
no hesitation in believing that such 
biography would be the most use- 
ful. But where such cannot be ob- 
tained, the surviving friends render 
a useful and acceptable service to 
their fellow creatures, when they, 
with fidelity, supply the defect. 
President Stiles was an extraor- 
dinary man. Wedo not mean by 
this to express an opinion that he 
was a mind of transcendant original 
genius, or that he possessed those 
rare and invaluable powers of in- 
vention, combination, and deduc- 
tion, in an eminent degree—we do 
not suppose him to have been very 
distinguished in these respects; but 
we believe that in diligence, learn- 
ing, benevolence, amiableness of 
character, and fervent piety, he had 
few superiors in America. It can- 
not be doubted, therefore, that Mr. 
Holmes, in making such a life the 
subject of the respectable volume 
before us, will be fully justified by 
public opinion; especially when it 
is considered, that from his con- 
nection with the worthy man whose 
character he has recorded, and pos- 
sessing the whole of his curious 
manuscripts, he was better enabled 


than any other person to undertake 
the task. 
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Mr. H. has chosen the chrono- 
logical method of arranging his 
materials. He has given the events 
of each successive year as they 
arose, and interspersed the remarks 
and collaterai faéts which were 
judged pertinent. He seems to 
have been aware that the propriety 
and advantages of this plan were 
questionable. We are inclined to 
the opinion that a different one 
would have been better. It is dif- 
ficult to exhibit a complex and di- 
versified object with complete in- 
telligence and satisfaction, without 
systematic division, without throw- 
ing the component parts into dis- 
tinét groups. Perhaps if the an- 
nals, in chronological order, had 
been more contracted, and after- 
ward a more distinét and systematic 
sketch given of his mode of study, 
his habits of life, his favourite pur- 
suits, his foreign correspondence, 
&c. or, in other words, if his 
literary, christian, social, ministe- 
rial, and academic charaéters, had 
been thrown into separate chapters, 
and the materials which are now 
scattered had been brought into one 
view for the illustration of each, 
the work would have been more 
pleasing and impressive. Mr. H. 
however, has justly remarked, that 
it would have been difficult to find 
a plan embracing all advantages; 
and the one which he has chosen, 
is by no means destitute of its re- 
commendations. 

It may, perhaps, appear to some, 
that the quotations from President 
Stiles’s letters and other composi- 
tions, introduced into the work be- 
fore us, are too numerous, and un- 
necessarily burden the pages. We 
think otherwise. We beiieve that 
such extracts, if judiciously made, 
(which in this case we have no 
reason to doubt), present a more 
faithful picture of their author’s 
mind, and furnish materials for a 
more (ust estimate of his charaé¢ter, 
than can be readily given by ano- 
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ther. The President’s publications 
were few; and the admirers of his 
character will take pleasure in pe- 
rusing the relics which this volume 
contains—relics which are the more 
chara¢teristic and valuable, as they 
were written in the unaffected ease 
of private intercourse, without any 
view to publication; and, therefore, 
may be supposed more fuily to 
develope the structure and tenden- 
cies of his mind. 

Dr. Stiles’s attainments in classi- 
cal learning —in history, more par- 
ticularly ecclesiastical, and in ori- 
ental literature, appear to have been 
uncommonly great for this coun- 
try. His curiosity knew no ordi- 
nary bounds. His memory was 
remarkably tenacious; and, al- 
though this faculty seemed on some 
occasions to transcend his discrimi- 
nating powers, and sometimes gave 
his compositions and his discourses 
an air which approached to pedan- 
try, yet he was at the farthest res 
moved from the haughtiness of self- 
sufficiency, and the dogmatism of 
learning. His foreign correspond- 
ence was unusually extensive and 
varied. He kept up a constant 
epistolary intercourse with learned 
men, in almost every quarter of 
the civilized world. Most of the 
distinguished literary characters in 
the United States were his tamiliar 
correspondents. But he did not 
rest here. With England and 
Scotland, with Germany, with 
France, with both the Indies, with 
Palestine, and with South-America, 
he was in habits of communica- 
tion to an extent truly astonishing, 
and which can only be accounted 
for by recurring to his singular in- 
dustry in all the pursuits in which 
he engaged. 

But however respectable Dr. 
Stiles’s intellectual attainments sy no 
one can read the volume before us 
without being peculiarly interested 
in his character, in a social, moral, 
religious, artd ministerial point of 





view. His meekness, his humani- 
ty; his readiness to learn, even 
from the humblest sources ; his li- 
berality, his active benevolence, 
and his warm piety, were so con- 
spicuous, that his biographer is en- 
titled to the thanks of ail good men, 
for making them so extensively 
known. 

We take our leave of this work, 
by expressing a wish that it may be 
generally read. Though we think 
it liable to some objections in a li- 
terary and critical point of view, 
we have perused it with pleasure 
and instruction, and we have no 
doubt that every friend of virtue 
will rejoice to see such a character 


held up to public view. 
EI I 


Art. III. 


Sermons on various Subjects, Deéri- 
nal, Experimental, and Pradéiical, 
By "Nathan Strong, Pastor of the 
North Presbyterian Church in Hart- 
Ford, Conneticut. Vol.i. 800. ff. 
396. tdollar&9 Socents. Hudson 
and Goodwin. Hartford. 1798. 


HERE appears to be some just- 

ness in the remark, which has 

been frequently made, that there are 
few kinds of composition more dif- 
ficult to execute well than discourses 
from the pulpit. The writer of such 
discourses finds himself called upon, 
at stated and very short intervals, to 
deliver his sentiments before an in- 
telligent audience,on subjeéts which, 
though infinitely important, are trite, 
plain, and previously understood. 
Even these two circumstances of a 
stated task, and a beaten path, are 
calculated to blunt the edge, and 
cool the ardour of the mind; and, 
therefore, of themselves present a 
serious difficulty. But the christian 
divine has still greater difficulties to 
contend with. It is his business to 
unite powers which are rarely found 
to Meet in any one man. He is 


called upén to be didaétic, and yet, 
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more or less, declamatory—precise, 
and yet popular—guarded, and yet 
impassioned—inventive, and yet 
mindful of his revealed guide—to 
descend to the depths of metaphysic, 
and yet rise to the fervour and bold- 
ness of oratory. No wonder then, 
while so many other compositions, 
transcendantly excellent in their 
kind, are frequently given to the 
world, there are so few colleélions 
of sermons entitled to the praise of 
distinguished merit in all the va- 
rious respects which have been 
mentioned. He who could ap- 
proach to any thing like perfection 
in sermonizing, would be an ex- 
traordinary man indeed! 

Weare pleased, however, to find 
that American divines are begin- 
ning to vie with their European 
brethren in the produétion of very 
respectable and useful works of 
this kind. The volume before us 
is a specimen which we think cal- 
culated to do credit to its reverend 
author, and to his country. 

These sermons are twenty-one 
in number, and relate to the fol- 
lowing subjeéts: 1. On the good- 
ness ot God. 2. On the evidences 
of divine goodness. 3. On the 
justice of God. 4. On the sove- 
reignty of God. 5. On God’s att- 
ing for his own glory. 6 and 7. 
On man’s depravity. 8. On the 
condemned state of sinners. g. On 
the connection between sin and 
misery. 10. On regeneration. 11. 
On receiving Christ by faith. 12. 
On the life of faith. 13. On Evan- 
gelical repentance. 14. On the 
objects of christian love. 15. On 
the reasonableness of christian doc- 
trines. 16. On the reasonableness 
of christian duties. 17. On chris- 
tian resignation. 18. On the evi- 
dence of forgiveness. 19. On work- 
Ing out our own salvation. 20. 
On the san¢tification of the sabbath. 
21. On the benefits of the sabbath. 

Mr. Strong is a rigid Calvinist; 
or, to speak more precisely, he 
Vor.1. No. i. 
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adopts, in substance, that modifica- 
tion and supposed improvement of 
Calvin’s system, called Hopkin- 
sian divinity. We deliver no 
opinion as to the conformity of this 
system to the scriptures; but what- 
ever mode of thinking on this sub- 
jeét the reader of these discourses 
may entertain, he will probably 
acknowledge that Mr. S. has stated 
and defended his sentiments with 
considerable acuteness and force of 
reasoning. Though we observe 
little that deserves the character of 
novelty or originality in the views 
which he has given of christian 
doétrines; yet, in most of the dis- 
courses, the features of perspicuity, 
conciseness, and comprehension, 
are remarkably prominent. We 
have seldom seen pulpit composi- 
tions which exhibited the preach- 
er’s opinions in a more luminous 
and definite manner, in the same 
compass, than those which consti- 
tute the volume before us. 

After the above remarks, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that we 
think the style and manner of our 
author .highly respectable. But 
though this be our general opinion, 
we cannot bestow upon them un- 
qualified approbation. We think 
he carries his concise mode of ex- 
pression toa faulty length, consi- 
dering these sermons as addresses to 
a popular assembly, designed to 
instruét the learner and to impress 
the careless, as well as to edify the 
enlightened, serious, and attentive 
hearer. We mark also, in the. 
style, some deviations from gram- 
mar, and not a few from classical 
purity. There is much force; but, 
oftentimes, a want of smoothness : 
much seriousness and solemnity, 
but a deficiency of the,pathetic and 
persuasive: much sensible reason- 
ing, but, perhaps, too little of the 
warmth and fire of the qrator. Ip 
is evident, however, from the whele 
structure of these discourses, that 
the author was moré ‘concerned 
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about sentiment than manner; and 
more anxious to instruct, convince, 
and edify, than to please the critical 
auditor. We approve of his pre- 
ference, as becoming a christian 
minister; and where we cannot 
have both united, in all the extent 
that could be wished, we had ra- 
ther see the latter somewhat neg- 
lected than the former. 

It would appear from this vo- 
lume being marked in the title-page 
as the frst, that we are to expect at 
least another volume, of a similar 
kind, from the same author. How 
soon its appearance may be looked 
for we are not informed: but we 
doubt not that all who relish the 
theological opinions of this very re- 
spectable divine, and who relish able 
specimens of this species of compo- 
sition in general, will look forward 
to its publi cation with much plea- 
sure. 


Be 


ArT. LV. 


An Eulogium on the late Dr. Samuel 
Cooper. Delivered before the Me- 
dical Society of Philadelphia, on 
the 4th March, 1799. By Charles 
Caldwell, a.m.m.D. Se. Svo. ff. 
48. Philadelphia. Carey. 1799. 


HIS oration is designed to do 

honour to the memory of a 
young physician, who died last 
summer, a victim to the pestilence 
by which Philadelphia was laid 
waste. It is written by one who 
enjoyed his friendship and inter- 
course; a member of the same pro- 
fession, and an associate in the 
samie studies and amusements. 
These circumstances, no doubt, 
induced the Medical Society to se- 
leét him as the eulogist or biogra- 
pher of Samuel Cooper. It was 
not unreasonable tu expect the am- 
plest information, with regard to 
the merits and demerits of the dead, 
from one thus qualified; and, it 
these were the only qualifications 


required, our hopes had not been 
disappointed by the present pro- 
duction. 

Unluckily, however, it is found 
that, to estimate justly and depict 
truly the actions and motives of 
another, it is not sufficient that the 
describer should merely be the wit- 
ness of his aétions and the sharer of 
his confidence. Opportunities of 
observation cannot be dispensed 
with; but every observer is not en- 
dowed with sagacity to discriminate 
and candour to weigh the merits of 
him who is the subject of his obser- 
vation. His penetration may be 
obscured by envy or affection, or 
he may be wholly destitute of pe- 
netration. His pi iture may be per- 
verted or distorted by his preju- 
dice and folly, and his veneration 
for his friend, and devotion to truth, 
may be sw allowed up by a passion 
for himself and his own reputation. 
His chief or only end may be, not 
to pourtray the character of ano- 
ther, but to produce a dazzling spe~ 
cimen of his own ingenuity and 
eloquence. 

Since mankind are mostly in- 
fected by these errors, since a fu- 
neral oration is commonly no more 
than a tissue of praises, and one 
eulogy is found to differ from ano- 
ther chiefly in the different degrees 
of adroitness and fertility with which 
the orator deduces and amplifies his 
encomiums, the reader will not be 
surprized to find the present per- 
formance no exception to the rule. 
‘Fhat this writer should consider 
the request of the Medical Society 
merely as afording him an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his own talents, 
in weaving metaphors and adjust- 
ing epithets, is scarcely a subject of 
reproach; but, whether honourable 
or reproachful, we fear no other 
opinion can be formed from the 
perusal of this essay. 

Those who had some knowledge 
of the deceased may desire to en- 
large that knowledge. They may 
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wish to know not only the parti- 
culars of his progress in literature 
and science, but the tenour of his 
moral and social conduét, and the 
grounds of his decisions. His do- 
mestic and studious habits, his em- 
ployments in solitude, and deport- 
iment in society, his style of con- 
versation, his observance of forms 
and customs, are all particulars that 
would gratify our curiosity. What- 
ever constituted the social, moral, 
and intellectual being called Samuel 
Cooper, may deserve to be known; 
but this knowledge will not be 
gained from this pamphlet. Times 
and places are, indeed, noticed; 
the place and date of his birth, and 
of his scholastic and medical edu- 
cation, are mentioned; but, be- 
yond these, no satisfactory infor- 
mation is communicated. 

The medical opinions of Dr. 
Cooper are, perliaps, generally 
known. It was, therefore, of less 
importance to explain his opinions 

| than to show the progress of his 

» mindin formingthem. His choice 
of books and companions, his me- 
thods of study, meditation, and 
converse, were circumstances which 
his friends only could know, and 
tor which, therefore, it was natural 
to inquire of the friend who under- 
takes to pourtray his life and cha- 
racter. We are sorry to say that 
none of these inquiries are answer- 
ed in this performance. 

After having said what is not to 

) be found in this pamphlet, it may 
> be asked what it contains? Though 
© it afford us no knowledge of Dr. 
Cooper, yet it must be allowed, 
like most other eulogies, to convey 
avery accurate conception of the 
character of the eulogist himself. 
Those who are curious on this 
head, will be completely satisfied 
with the picture that is here drawn. 
All questions relative to the taste, 
genius, and sagacity of Dr. Cald- 
well, will be solved by reading a 
page or two of this oration. 
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What conclusions the perusal has 
suggested to us respecting the talents 
and accomplishments of the writer, 
it is neediess to mention. The 
merits of the composition will, of 
course, be differently estimated by 
different readers. Rhetoric is a 
wavering and ambiguous phantom, 
and wears, to no two observers, the 
same form. What onc shall esteem 
luxuriant and magnificent, another 
may despise as puerile, jeyune, and 
flat. On this subject, those who 
have curiosity will read, and will 
not desire their opinions to be pre- 
cluded or biassed by the represen- 
tations of otliers. To those who 
want the curiosity, the information 
would be unseasonable and imper- 
tinent. 

Subjoined to the oration is the 
willof Dr. Cooper. This instru- 
ment generally illustrates, in some 
degree, the character of him that 
makes it. By this will, all his pro- 
perty, and it was not small, is left 
to the Pennsylvania hospital; in 
which Dr. Cooper resided during 
several years. B. 
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reign Publications. 


Art. I. 


Stupfes of Nature. By James 
Henry Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Translated by Henry Hunter, D. 
D. Minister of the Scots Church 
Londen Wall. 


HE first American edition of 
this work has been lately 
printed by Mr. Tiomas, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, for Yosephk 
Nancrede, Boston, in three vols. 
large 8vo. The edition is well ex- 
ecuted, on a good paper, and with 
a handsome type. 

We presume the most of our 
readers are acquainted wiih the na~- 
ture, design, and merit of this cele- 
brated performance; weshall, there- 
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fore, content ourselves with a few 
general remarks respecting it. It 
enters deeply into the philosophy, 
both of mind-and of matter; and 
developes many subjects in a man- 
ner equally original, striking, and 
beautiful. And although the inge- 
nious author philosophizes on some 
points in a way which, to the dis- 
ciples of Newton, will a appear at 
least questionable; yet he advances 
his novel opinions with modesty, 
defends them with ingenuity, and, 
while he opposes the doctrines of 
great names, does homage to their 
talents and their virtues. In short, 
so amiable and fascinating is this 
writer, that we will venture to say 
that his readers will peruse, with de- 
light, even those parts of his work 
in which he differs from them most 
diametrically in opinion. 
We cannot convey to the public 
a character of this work in more 
appropriate or expressive language 
than the following, by the very 
respectable translator; —‘ I have 
read few performances with more 
complete  satisfaétion and with 
greater improvement, than the Stz- 
dies of Nature: in no one have 
I found the useful and the agree- 
able more happily blended. What 
work of science displays a more 
sublime theology, inculcatesa purer 
morality, or breathes a more ar- 
dent and expansive philanthropy ? 
St. Pierre has enabled me to con- 
template the universe with other 
eyes, has furnished new arguments 
to combat atheism, has established 
beyond the power of contradiction 
the doétrine of an universal Provi- 
dence, has excited a warmer in- 
terest in favour of suffering hu- 
manity, and has disclosed sources 
unknown before, of moral and in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Unfettered 
by system, unawed by authority, 
he looks immediately into nature; 
he observes, he thinks, he reasons 
for himself, and teaches his reader 
thys to observe, think and reason.” 


Art. Il. 


The Economy of the CovENANTS 
between God and Man. Com- 
prehending a complete Body of Di- 
vinity, by Herman Witsius, D. 
D. &e. Fe. 


E believe this is the first 

American edition of this 
very valuable work. It is printed 
in New-York, by George Forman, 
No. 64 Water-street, for Lee and 
Stokes, No. 25 Ma iden- lane. It is 
comprized in three volumes large 
octavo, and respectably executed. 
Two volumes of the work are al- 
ready finished. 

The author of the Economy of the 
Covenants was a proiessor of divie 
nity in Holland; very eminent for 
his piety, and justly celebrated as a 
writer of extended views, accurate 
judgment, and refined taste. Among 
his works, which are all held in 
high estimation among the learned 
and pious, there is none more in- 
teresting and more generally ad- 
mired, than this systematic exhibi- 
tion of the scripture doétrines. 
Great erudition, solid argument, 
and accurate criticism, are here 
happily employed in establishing 
and vindicating the peculiar truths 
of the gospel. 

This work was originally written 
in Latin, and the style has always 
been considered, by persons skilled 
in that language, as uncommonly 
elegant. There have been two 
translations of it made. The one 
from which the American editors 
have selected their copy, is the later 
and better. Those who can peruse 
the original, will discover a beauty 
and sublimity which the translator 
has not been able to reach. The 
version, however, is sufficiently 
accurate- to convey the ideas with 
abundant clearness, and sufficiently 


neat to please a candid reader. 7 


There are probably few books mort 
worthy the attention and study 0 
candidates for the m inistry ; and we 
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doubt not that every pious mind 
will peruse it with much profit and 
ratification. 

The late Rev. James Hervey, 
in his Theron and Asfasio, speaks of 
Dr. Witsius’s work in the follow- 
ing terms:— The Economy of the 
Covenanis is a body of divinity in 
its method so well digested; in its 
doétrines so truly evangelical; and 
(what is not very usual with our 
systematic writers) in its language 
so refined and elegant; in its man- 


' ner so affeétionate and animating, 
_ that I would recommend it to every 


+ christian. 


student of divinity, and to every 
I would not scruple to 
risk all my reputation upon the 
merits of this performance, which 
has such a delicacy of composition, 
and such a savour of holiness, that 
I know not any comparison more 
proper to represent its true charac- 
ter than the golden fot which had 
manna; and was outwardly dright 
with burnished gold, inwardly rich 
with heavenly food.” 


ee 


Art. III. 


An EccrestasticaL History, 
Ancient and Modern, from the 
birth of Christ to the beginning of 
the present Century. By the late 
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learned JOHN LAWRENCE Mo- 
SHEIM, D. D. and Chancellor of 
the University of Gottingen. Trans- 
lated from the original Latin, and 
accompanied with Notes and Chro- 
nological Tables, by ARCHIBALD 
Mac raine, D.D. 


N American edition of the 

above work has been, for the 
first time, lately undertaken by Mr. 
Stephen C. Ustick, No. 79 North 
Third-street, Philadelphia, who is 
the printer and publisher. This 
edition is in six volumes 8vo. We 
think the manner in which it is 
executed does great credit to Mr, 
Ustick. It vies in almost every 
respect with any European edition 
we have seen. Four volumes of 
it are already published. 

We think it unnecessary to say a 
word in recommendation of this 
celebrated work; because we pre- 
sume few who have any taste for 
ecclesiastical history are ignorant 
of its value. The best judges have 
pronounced, that no work of the 
kind hitherto published, stands in 
competition with it. The late 
bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Warbur- 
ton, who was himself a giant in 
learning, used to say that he knew 
of no work which deserved the 
name of an ecclesiastical history in 
comparison with Dr. Mosheim’s. 








SELECTIONS. 
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Summary of the late Improvements in 
Astronomy. From the Journal de 
Physique for 1798. 


Hee who has paid 
great attention to the spots 
of the sun, considers that luminary 
as similar to the planets, and not a 
flaming body. Jt contains moun- 
tains, some of which he supposes 
to be 200 leagues in height. Its 
atmosphere is composed of different 
elastic fluids, some of which are 


luminous or phosphoric, and others 
only transparent. The former make 
the sun appear like a mass of light 
or fire; but the parts of that atmos- 
phere which are only transparent, 
suffer his body to be seen. These 
are the spots. He believes the sun 
to be inhabited like the other plan- 
ets. 

Lalande, on the other hand, thinks 
that the sun is really a solid body, 
but that his surface and part of his 
mass are composed of an incande- 
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scent fluid. This fluid, by any 
movement, leaves uncovered some- 
times a portion of the body of the 
sun or his mountains, and these are 
the spots. Wilson considers the 
spots of the sun as eruptions or vol- 
canoes. 

Shroeter has shown that in Venus 
there are very high mountains, as is 
the case on the earth and in the 
moon. The greater part of these 
mountains in Venus, like those of 
the moon, are in the southern part 
of that planet, while on the earth 
the greater part of the mountains 
are towards the north, The day 
in Venus, appears to that astrono- 
mer to be 23 hours 21 minutes. It 
differs theretore very little from the 
sidereal day of the earth, which is 
23 hours 56 minutes 4 seconds, 

The volcano of the moon has 
been seen several times by the naked 
eye. Caroché saw it at Paris on 
the second of March, 1797. Itex- 
hibited the appearance of a candle 
just. going out. It resembled a 
brilliant spot less sensible than the 
greatest satellite of Jupiter, but 
larger. Its existence therefore can 
no longer be doubted. 

La Place has published an ex- 
cellent memoir on the movements 
of the moon. 

Hennert says that the diurnal 
movement of the earth may under- 
go some variations; but that its va- 
riations are compensated in such a 
manner, that they may be consi- 
dered as uniform. 

Herschel has observed around 
Saturn, a quintuple belt of spots. 
By these means he has shown the 
length of the day of that planet, and 
determined its diurnal rotation, 
which he estimates at 12 hours 16 
minutes 2 seconds. 

Lalande calculated the orbit of 
the 83d comet to the month of De- 
cember, 1793; but an 84th comet 
was seen by Bode at Berlin, on the 
11th of November, 1795, near the 
constellation of Hercules. It was 





seen also by Bouvard, at Paris, on 
the 14th of the same month. |; 
was small, had no tail, and was not 
visible to the naked eve. Its orbit 
has been calculated by Zach. I: 
was in its perihelion on the 14th of 
December, at 15 hours 32 seconds, 
mean time at Gotha. Its distance 
then from the sun was 0,22 

An 85th comet was discovered 
in Virgo, by Olbers, at Bremen, 
who calculated its orbit. 

An 86th was discovered from the 
observatory at Paris, by Bouvard, 
on the 14th of August, 1797, at ten 
o’clock at night. It was seen next 
day at Leipsic, by Rudiger. It 
was seen also by various astrono- 
mers in other places. It passed the 
earth six times nearer than the sun, 
which was the cause of its apparent 
motion being very rapid. It was 
small, appeared only like a faint 
white spot, and had no tail. Zach, 
at Gotha, makes the number of the 
comets now known to be 

One of the most difficult labours 
of astronomy is what relates to the 
stars. heir immense number, in- 
deed, is sufficient to deter any one 
from the task of numbering them; 
for those which we see, and we are 
far from seeing them all, may be 
estimated at more than a hundred 
millions. Many of these, it is well 
known, have peculiar motions; 
some of which are very consider- 
able. It is tothem, however, that 
we are obliged to refer all the mo- 
tions of the sun, the planets, and 
the comets. It is of importance 
then to endeavour to determine the 
motions of the stars; and this ob- 

ject has at all times engaged the at- 
tention of astronomers. Maske- 
lyne has determined with the ut- 
most precision, the position of 34 
stars. Zach has accomplished the 
same thing in regard to 1200. La- 
lande, with his nephew and niece, 
have undertaken a labour far greater, 
to determine the position of more 
than 40,000 stars, from the arétic 
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This sublime task is already very 
much advanced, as the positions of 
§ 42,700 are already known. 


| pole to the tropic of Capricorn. 
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7 An Account of two singular Meteors. 
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v LUMINOUS body was ob- 
served in the canton of Cal- 
/vire, on the evening of the 8th of 
» March, 1798. It appeared to direét 
jis course from the east to the west, 
‘traversing the heavens from Calvire 
‘to Mont-d’Or, where it fell. It 
“made itself be distinguished in its 
‘course by a noise like that of a long 
Sand violent discharge of musquetry. 
‘Lalande has published the follow- 
é ing note respecting these singular 
)meteors: 
» “One frequently observes,” says 
She, “globes of fire in the atmos- 
Iphere. { have mentioned above 
B36 instances of that kind in the 
\Connoissances des Te ems for the year 
51779. That observed on the 18th 
Jof Ventose (March 8) in the de- 
) partment of Ain, at seven in the 
pevening, was attended with some 
‘singular circumstances. The hea- 
jvens were serene, anda large globe, 
sas big as the moon, was seen to 
proceed from the east, and to ad- 
‘vance with a rapid motion towards 
Hthe west. It was followed by a train 
) of light, the rays of which, colleét- 
; ed into bundles, were terminated by 
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small globes. Six or seven sprigs 

of stars were seen on each side of 
the train. At the end of some se- 
'conds there was an explosion like a 
lengthened clap of thunder, or the 
jloud report of a cannon. This 
| meteor diffused such a light that 
day seemed to have returned, and 
people in dark apartments could see 
each other. 

“This globe was at such a dis- 
tance, that it could be seen, at the 
same time, in places seven or eight 
leagues asunder. A description of 
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it was sent to me by citizen Riboud, 
at Josseran, and citizen Langeron, 
at Thorsey. Had it been at a 
reater distance it would have ap- 
eared only like those falling stars 
which are observed so frequently. 
The common cause of these phe- 
nomena appears to be hydroge- 
nous gas set on fire, by some 
means, in the atmosphere.” 

On the 25th of March the fol- 
lowing curious phenomenon was 
observed at Niort: between the 
hours of six and eight in the morn- 
ing the sun appeared accompa- 
nied by two radiant circles, resem- 
bling two other suns, one on the 
right and the other on the left; and 
which, with the real sun as a base, 
seemed to compose a triangle. 
These two supernumerafy suns 
were so exceedingly bright, that it 
was impossible to keep the eyes 
fixed on them for any length of 
time. They disappeared gradually ; 
that on the east disappeared first, 
and at the end of two hours they 
were both invisible. 

The wind for ten days had been 
E.N.E. and a cold, much greater 
than usual for the season, had some 
days before succeeded mild weather, 
accompanied with a little rain. On 
the 18th of March, the mercury in 
the barometer had fallen to 26,8. 
On the 20th of the same month, 
there were several heavy showers of 
large hail at different times. On 
the 24th the electrical machine 
emitted very strong sparks almost 
without being solicited; and at the 
time when the phenomenon ap- 
peared, 2 few clouds scarcely per- 
ceptible, were to be seen in the 
high regions of the atmosphere. 

Phenomena of the above kind, 
though not frequent, have been 
seen at different periods. Augustine 
takes notice of two mock suns 
which were seen before the chris- 
tian era. Zonaras mentions two 
seen after the death of Christ. Pal- 
merius three, seen in 1466. Surius 
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three suns, i. e. two parhelia seen 
atWirtemberg in 1514. Fromundus 
three suns, seen in 1619. Cardan 
three at Venice, in 1532. 

In Britain, if we may credit our 
old chronicles, five suns were plainly 
seen at one time, and a great dis- 
tance from one another, in the 
year 346: three were seen in 812; 
three in 953; and five in 1233. 
Lilly mentions three seen on the 
1gth of November, 1644; and 
three seen on the 28th of February, 
1648. A most remarkable phe- 
nomenon of this kind, where five 
parhelia were seen at once, is men- 
tioned in the 8th volume of the 
New Transactions of the Imperial 
Academy at Petersburg. 
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Account of two Elephants now exhi- 
bited at Paris. 


HE place for their reception 

had been long prepared. It 

is a spacious hall in the Museum of 
Natural History, well aired and 
lighted. A stove is placed in it to 
warm it during the winter, and it 
is divided into two apartments, 
which have a communication with 
each other by means of a large door 
resembling a portcullis. The en- 
closure round these apartments 
consists of rails made of strong 
thick beams, andasecond enclosure, 
breast-high, runs round them, to 
keepthe spectators at some distance, 
and preserve them from accidents. 
The morning after their arrival, 
these animals were put in possession 
of their new habitation. The first 
conduéted to it was the male, who 
issued from his cage with precau- 
tion, and seemed to enter his apart- 
ment with a degree of suspicion. 
His first care was to reconnoitre 
the place. He examined each bar 
with his trunk, and tried their so- 
lidity by shaking them. Care had 
been taken to place on the outside 
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the large screws by which they are 
held together. These he sought 
out, and having found them, tried 
to turn them, but was not able. 
When he arrived at the portcullis, 
which separates the two apartments, 
he observed that it was fixed only 
by an iron bar, which rose in a 
perpendicular direction. Heraised 
it with his trunk, pushed up the 
door, and entered into the second 
apartment, where he received his 
breakfast. He ate it quietly, and 
appeared to be perfectly easy. 

During this time people were 
endeavouring to make the female 
enter. We still recollect the mu- 
tual attachment of these two ani- 
mals, and with what difficulty they 
were parted and induced to travel 
separately. From the time of their 
departure they had not seen each 
other; not even at Cambray, where 
they passed the winter. They had 
only been sensible that they were 
near neighbours. The male never 
lay down, but always stood upright, 
or leaned against the bars of his 
cage, and kept watch for his female, 
who lay down and slept every night. 
On the least noise, or the smallest 
alarm, he sent forth a cry to give 
notice to his companion. 

The joy which they experienced 
on seeing each other after so long 
a separation, may be readily ima- 

ined. 

When the female entered, she 
sent forth a cry expressive only of 
the pleasure which she felt on find- 
ing herself at liberty. She did not 
at first observe the male, who was 
busy feeding in the second apart- 
ment. The latter also did not im- 
mediately discover that his com- 
panion was so near him; but the 
keeper having called him, he turn- 
ed round, and immediately the two 
animals rushed towards each other, 
and sent forth cries of joy so ani- 
mated and loud, that they shook 
the whole hall. They breathed al- 
so through their trunks with such 
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violence, that the blast resembled 
an impetuous gust of wind. The 
joy of the female was the most 
lively: she expressed it by quickly 
flapping her ears, which she made 
to move with astonishing velocity. 
She drew her trunk over the body 
of the male with the utmost tender- 
ness. She in particular applied it 
to his ear, where she kept it a long 
time; and after having drawn it 
over the whole body of the male, 
she would often move it affection- 
ately towards herown mouth. The 
male did the same thing over the 
body of the feinale; but his joy was 
more concentrated. He seemed to 
express it by his tears, which fell 
from his eyes in abundance. 

Since that moment they have 
never been separated, and they oc- 
cupy together the same apartment. 
The society of these two animals, 
their habits, their mutual tender- 
ness, and their natural attachment, 
still excited by the privation of li- 
berty, will furnish curious obser- 
vations for the history of their spe- 
cies. 

These two elepliants, which are 
natives of Ceylon, were brought 
to Holland when very young. 
They are about fifteen years of age. 
Their height is seven feet and some 
inches. Their tusks, which are 
very short, have been broken, but 
they will grow up again as they be- 
come older. The tail of the male 
hangs down to the ground; that of 
the female is much shorter. 


I 


Observations on a FunéGion of the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean. From 
the Journal de Physique for 17g8. 


T is needless to attempt to prove 
of how much importance it 
would be to form a junétion be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. Every one is sensible 
that it might produce invaluable ad- 
Vor. I. No. 1. 
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vantages in regard to the civiliza- 
tion of Asia and Africa; the reci- 
procal commerce both between 
these two parts of the world, and 
between them and the whole of 
Europe; and particularly in regard 
to France; especially when it shall 
have joined the Mediterranean to 
the German sea, as I proposed in 
1786, when I published the junc- 
tion of the Rhone with the Rhine. 
ft would be useless also to ex- 
amine every thing that has been 
said by ancient historians, respect- 
ing the great works that may have 
been executed, or only undertaken, 
for that purpose, by the kings and 
other sovereigns or governors of 
Egypt, from Sesostris or Psamme- 
ticus down to Trajan or Adrian, 
since no traces or certain descrip- 
tions of them are remaining; and 
since so many efforts made so often, 
and in such various ways, from 
time to time immemorial, only 
serve to prove the great importance 
that has always been attached to 
this enterprize, even when it could 
have been attended only with alocal 
or very limited utility in compari- 
son of what it holds out at present: 
It is however certain, that an able 
engineer, by examining the coun- 
try with attention, would there dis- 
cover remains sufficient to Convey 
just ideas respecting the vague and 
contradictory accounts of the situa- 
tion, the direétion, entrance; and 
exit of these several canals: But all 
this would be of little benefit. He 
would doubtless perceive, that if 
some, ora part of these works, have 
been effaced or destroyed by the 
hand of time, or abandoned on ac- 
count of wars, or through the policy 
or instability of governments, none 
of them were planned or executed 
in such a manner as to answer fully 
the end that ought to be proposed 
at present. They cannot, there- 
fore, be assumed as models or helps 
for any new work of the same kind; 
which, however, as will here be 
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seen, could be executed with much 
ease and simplicity, supposing the 
undertakers had entire and peace- 
able possession of the isthmus and 
western coast of the Arabic gulph, 
as well as of the course of the Nile, 
and all the intermediate country, 
advancing a great way towards the 
south. 

Without giving credit to a pre- 
tended higher level of the Red Sea 
than of the Mediterranean, .which 
is not probable, we must, according 
to the account of all travellers, ad- 
mit their periodical tides and acci- 
dental elevations, amounting from 
five to fifteen feet; and this is sufi- 
cient to prevent every plan of a 
communication between these two 
seas, constructed on a perfeét level, 
and always navigable for the largest 
vessels, since an influx of waves so 

reat would ravage it from the one 
end to the other, and certainly be 
followed by an ebbing so low as to 
render the Mediterranean higher 
and destructive in its turn. But 
what would oblige the undertakers 
to renounce this task, is the im- 
possibility of digging a long and 
continued bed, to the depth of 
twenty feet below the level of the 
two adjacent seas, in a distriét which 
no dowbt rises much more above 
that level, and which is said to con- 
sist entirely of hills and downs of 
exceedingiy moveable sand, where 
the construction and preservation 
of a canal would be like the labour 
of Penelope. 

We must not, therefore, think 
of joining these two seas but by a 
river navigation for barks or boats 
drawing six or eight feet of water 
at most, and between two ports, 
such as Suez on the one side, and 
Grand Cairo, Fostat or Boulac on 
the other, which seem to have been 
destined for that purpose, since 
their direét distance is only twenty- 
five leagues, and since the eastern 
branch of the Nile below Cairo is 


as deep as the sea itself at Damietta, 
Zan, &c. 

But it is necessary not only to 
give the new canal the least length, 
but alsu the smallest elevation pos- 
sible. But according to every ac- 
count, the nature of the ground 
will oppose the full execution of 
these two objeéts, and seems to 
show that they might thwart each 
other. ‘Fhe only method then is to 
weigh them both together, taking 
matters even in the worst light; and 
to determine the question, I pro- 
pose the following preliminary con- 
siderations : 

1. The least elevation which the 
canal ought to have from one end 
to another, should be equal to that 
of the greatest tides or swellings of 
which the Red Sea is susceptible. 
The level of the canal would be 
thus fixed, and all the differences 
from the highest to the lowest rising 
of the sea, would be counteracted 
by one or two locks, as it might be 
possible to counteraét at the other 
end all the overflowings of the Nile; 
which probably rise higher, and 
which, in that case, would require 
flood-gates. 

2. There are two other methods 
which might be adopted in the like 
case, but which would be far less 
advantageous. One of these, which 
would save the necessity of locks 
both towards the sea and towards 
the Nile, is, not to allow boats or 
other vessels to come from or enter 
the sea but twice a day, at the times 
of the tides, and not to come from 
or enter the Nile but when it is at 

its greatest heights. But this would 
lay too great a restraint on com- 
merce, particularly at Cairo, where 
the transportation of goods would 
not be possible but during two or 
three months: but still the level 
would become doubtful and varia- 
ble, like all tides and inundations; 
and there would necessarily be al- 
ternate currents, which would ren- 
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der the water brackish and un- 
healthful, not only in the canal, but 
also in the Lower Nile. 

3. The other method, in order 
to exclude locks altogether, or at 
least in part, would be to depress 
more the bed and level of the canal, 
taking care to guard it at each end 
by the flood-gates, which would 
permit vessels to enter the sea or 
the river at the times of their great- 
est elevation. But, though this 
method might render the course of 
the navigation freer and less inter- 
rupted, it would not prevent the 
mixture of the fresh and salt waters. 
It would save nothing either in con- 
structing or the labour of managing 
the locks: in short, it would in- 
crease, in a prodigious degree, the 
solid content of the excavations and 
the general expence of the works. 

4. The smallest elevation which 
the canal ought to have, would be 
fixed then by the greatest height of 
the waters either of the sea or the 
river. But, in such an extent, it is 
probable that several eminences 
might oppose this general level; 
and even in carrying the canal 
round these, the labour would un- 
doubtedly be increased. In short, 
it would be impossible to avoid the 
necessity of making the canal begin 
on a ridge or eminence; by which 
means it would descend by two in- 
clined planes, one on the east to- 
wards the sea, and the other on the 
west towards the Nile. ‘ 

5. In that case, the question 
would be to determine the maximum 
and the place of the elevation, 
which could be done only after a 
long examination of the spot, and 
an exact survey of the highest part 
of the ground, by means of level- 
ling. The essential object of this 
examination will be, 1. To avoid 
both the sands which are to the 
north, and the rocks or mountains 
that abound in the south. 2. To 
find on the ridge of the latter, that 
spot which would correspond best 
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with the following conditions, viz. 
that the canal might be rendered as 
short and as little exposed to wind- 
ings as possible; and that its point 
of departure should be so low that 
vessels might ascend to it by the 
fewest possible number of locks, 
and yet give occasion to as little 
digging as possible. 3. And as 
these three conditions will often be 
unattainable at the same time, to 
balance them, and to make them 
reciprocally give way, and prevail 
in such a manner that the medium 
may ensure the most advantageous 
result in the greatest number of re- 
spects. 

6. Having thus determined the 
summit or highest point of depar- 
ture, with the length and depth of 
the canal, we may easily find, and 
without any doubt, the means of 
filling it, and of feeding it abun- 
dantly by the waters of the Nile, by 
going up the river beyond Cairo as 
far as the spot where its general 
height is greater than the level al- 
ready fixed; and from which it will 
be necessary to draw off on the 
right bank a large stream or branch 
of water, defended by strong gates 
against muddy water or extraordi- 
nary inundations, and to conduct 
it gradually in an inclination of fif- 
teen or eighteen lines in a hundred 
fathoms, and to make it end by the 
shortest passage towards the wes 
tern extremity of the point of de- 
parture. This, however, supposes 
that the mountains situated to the 
east, cannot supply water in suffi- 
cient abundance and by a shorter 
passage, which would be extremely 
desirable, and which ought to be 
carefully examined; for it appears 
certain that the Nile has very little 
inclination below its cataraéts, which 
are nearly two hundred leagues from 
Cairo; and consequently the place 
where the water is drawn off, ought 
to be taken at a sufficient distance 
to be higher than the point of de- 
parture of the canal, however little 
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it may have been established above 
the level of the highest tides and in- 
undations. 

+. According to the best and 
latest descriptions of that country, 
we may however believe that this 
point of departure will neither re- 
quire deep excavation below the 
surface of the ground, nor a great 
elevation above the mouths of the 
canal, either at the Nile or the Red 
Sea; for it appears certain on the 
one hand, that the last of ail the 
ancient canals, that ascribed to 
Amron the Arabian, was dug ina 
perfect level, and even open from 
one end to the other, proceeding 
from the Nile to Fostat; and on the 
other, that an ordinary rise of six- 
teen cubits will be sufficient that 
the river may enter there at present, 
for alength of four leagues, travers- 
ing Grand Cairo. There is no 
reason then to doubt that this rise 
would proceed to the Red Sea, and 
would there make some fall, if the 
remains of the canal had not been 
filled up either by the hand of time, 
or by wars between those nations 
feparnied by the Adriatic. 

It is probable then that this 
ata communication might be re- 
established hy simple cleansing or 
by some amendment, but with 
sluices and other necessary works 
at both the mouths, that navigation 
might at all times be there possible, 
whatever might be the variable 
height of the waters in the river and 
the sea; the latter of which, not- 
withstanding what has been said 
on the subject, will be found con- 
stantly lower than the former, even 
at the time of the highest tides. 
The highest risings of the Nile, 
therefore, which at Fostat are said 
to be from twenty to twenty-two 
cubits, must determine the general 
level of the canal, that is to say, the 
height of the locks necessary to de- 
scend towards each of its extremi- 
ties when the waters are at their 
lowest, and also the distance and 


height of the place from which the 
water of the Upper Nile must be 
drawn off to feed this canal, coasting 
along the slope of the mountain as 
far as the northern cape or pro- 
montory of Mokattan, or from a 
bason raised about thirty feet above 
Grand Cairo. It would also be 
attended with the valuable advan- 
tage of fountains and great embel- 
lishments to that city, and become 
the central mart or repository of 
the ancient world. Besides, it would 
be a powerful preservative against 
insalubrity, and that contagion 
which so frequently affliéted that 
immense city, on account of the 
drought and excessive filthiness 
which prevail there. 

It may be readily seen, then, 
that this plan does not present near- 
ly so many physical dithculties, and 
is not such an immense enterprize 
as some have imagined; since the 
distance either from Cairo to Suez, 
or to Colzoum, or to any other 
port more to the south or more 
convenient, does not exceed twenty- 
five leagues; for that of Suez seems 
difficult, and to be threatened with 
being speedily choaked up at the 
point of the gulph, which is the 
narrowest, and which becomes 
narrower every day—a new reason 
for abandoning a canal, though 
perhaps the shortest, which should 
proceed direétly from Suez to the 
Mediterranean, particularly when 
we consider the impossibility of 
conducting so far, and amidst such 
a soil, a stream from the Nile, 
which however would be indis- 
pensably necessary to feed it, since 
it ought not, and even could not 
be dug to the bottom, or to the 
level of the two seas. 

There is however one important 
remark still to be made, which is, 
that the present trade of Egypt with 
Asia is carried on merely by cara- 
vans, and by two different ways, 
one entirely over land across the 
isthmus and sands for fifty or sixty 
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leagues, even to Syria; and another 
by a defile among the mountains of 
Upper Egypt, for twenty-five or 
thirty leagues only, from Cophtos 
to Coseir, which is a port of the 
Red Sea much easier of access than 
Suez, because the sea there is 
broader and much less dangerous. 
But as this defile seems to be fa- 
vourable to a canal, which might 
be fed equally well and with more 
ease from the Upper Nile; and as 
that river is navigable to Cophtos 
as well as to Grand Cairo, there is 
every appearance that a canal in 
the latter situation, planned with 
the same care, would be more sure 
as well as more advantageous to the 
nation that might have the sovereign 
possession of Upper as wellas Lower 
Egypt, especially as it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be sufhi- 
ciently powerful to subdue the Be- 
douins who infest the whole coun- 
try, and who would soon render the 
canal of Cairo as impracticable as 
that of Cophtos. 


ee 


Method to destroy or remove Earth- 
worms and Inseéts hurtful to Fields 
and Gardens. 


HOUGH it is certain that 
earth-worms occasion great 
destruction by gnawing the tender 
roots of shrubs and plants, and that 
other inseéts, such as caterpillars 
and locusts, are exceedingly hurtful 
both to fields and gardens, few have 
given themselves the trouble to de- 
vise any remedy for this evil. I 
flatter myself, therefore, that I shall 
do a service to the public if I point 
out an easy and sure method, certi- 
fied by experience, of either killing 
or driving away from fields and 
gardens all noxious vermin. 

As the destructive power of 
quick-lime, heightened by a fixed 
alkali, which corrodes, dissolves, 
and destroys all the tender parts of 
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animals, has been long known, I 
thought this mixture would be the 
best means for accomplishing the 
object [ had in view. IJ took three 
parts, therefore, of quick-lime, 
newly made, and two parts of a 
saturated solution of fixed alkali in 
water, and thence obtained a some- 
what milky liquor, sufficiently caus- 
tic, highly hostile and poisonous to 
earth-worms and other small ani- 
mals; for, as soon as it touched 
any part of their bodies, it occa- 
sioned in them violent symptoms 
of great uneasiness. If this liquor 
be poured into those holes in which 
the earth-worms reside under 
ground, they immediately throw 
themselves out as if driven by some 
force; and, after various contor- 
sions, either languish or die. Ifthe 
leaves of plants or fruit-trees, fre- 
quented by the voracious caterpil- 
lars, which are so destructive to 
them, be sprinkled over with this 
liquor, these inseéts suddenly con- 
tract their bodies and drop to the 
ground. For, though nature has 
defended them tolerably well by 
their hairy skins from any thing 
that might injure their delicate bo- 
dies, yet, as soon as they touch 
with their feet or mouths, leaves 
which have been moistened by this 
liquor, they become, as it were, 
stupified, instantly contract them- 
selves and fall down. 

I had not an opportunity of try- 
ing a like experiment on locusts; 
yet we may conclude, and not 
without probability, from their na- 
ture and the general destrudlive 
qualities of the above liquor, that 
they, in the. like manner, may be 
driven from corn-fields, if it be 
possible to sprinkle the corn with 
the liquor by means of a machine. 

With regard to plants or corn, 
these sustain no injury from the li- 
quor, because it has no power over 
the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, as I have fully learned 
from experience; or, if any hurt is 
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to be suspected, all the danger will 
be removed by the first shower that 
falls. ‘This liquor may be procured 
in abundance in every place where 
lime is burnt. If the lime be fresh, 
one part of it infused in about se- 
venty parts of common water, will 
produce real lime-water. The want 
of the fixed alkali may be supplied 
by boiling wood-ashes in water, and 
thickening the ley by evaporation. 

This liquor might be employed 
also to kill bugs and other domestic 
inseéts which are noxions and trou- 
blesome; but, on account of its 
strong lixivious smell, which dis- 
poses the human body to putridity, 
I dare not recommend the use of it 
in houses that are inhabited. Be- 
sides, bugs may be easily got rid of, 
as I have repeatedly found from ex- 
perience, by the oily pickle that re- 
mains in casks in which salted her- 
rings have been packed. To this 
liquor they have a strong aversion; 
and, if they are moistened with it, 
they die in a very short time. 
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An Account of Mr. Parx’s Fourney 
into the Interior Parts of <Africa. 
From the Proceedings of the African 
Association, 1798. 


HE account of the proceed- 

ings of the African Associa- 

tion from which the following ex- 
tract is taken, though it abounds 
with many curious particulars which 
we have been obliged to omit, con- 
tains but a small part of the infor- 
mation obtained by Mr. Park dur- 
ing the course of his peregrinations 
in the wild regions of Africa. A 
detailed relation of this enterprizing 
traveller’s journey, and of the dis- 
coveries he made, is reserved for a 
large volume, to be published by 
subscription, which we are happy 
to find announced; and we have 
no doubt that the author will meet 
with that reward from the public 


to which he is so justly entitled by 
his fortitude and perseverance. We 
cannot help observing also, that 
great thanks are due to the African 
Association, for their exertions to 
procure information respecting the 
continent of Africa, and thus to 
pave the way for the. civilization of 
its inhabitants. The Report printed 
for the use of the members, does 
great credit to the literary talents of 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. by whom it 
was drawn up. 

On the 22d of December, 1795, 
Mr. Park took his departure from 
the house of his friend Dr. Laidley, 
at Pisania, on the banks of the 
river Gambia, and direéted his 
course easterly, for the kingdom of 
Woolli. He was accompanied by 
two negro servants, natives of the 
country, one of whom spoke Eng- 
lish tolerably well, and served him 
as interpreter; the other was a boy 
presented to him by Dr: Laidley. 
He had alsoa horse for himself, and 
two asses for his servants. His 
baggage consisted chiefly of provi- 
sions for two days, a small assort- 
ment of beads, amber and tobacco, 
for the purchase of a fresh supply 
as he proceeded: a few changes of 
linen and other necessary apparel, 
an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a 
compass, and a thermometer, toge- 
ther with two fowling-pieces, two 
pair of pistols, and some other 
small articles. 

Mr. Park reached Medina, the 
capital of Woolli, on the third day, 
and was received by the sovereign 
or chief, named Jatta, with much 
kindness. This prince wished to 
persuade Mr. Park not to prose- 
cute his journey any farther, by 
pointing out the dangers and diffi- 
culties he would have to encoun- 
ter; but finding his remonstrances 
had no effe&, he furnished him 
with a guide to Bondon, and suf- 
fered him to depart. 

Leaving Medina, Mr. Park pro- 
ceeded onwards, and, on the 21st 
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of December, reached Fatteconda, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bon- 
don. The king of this country 
was a Pagan, like that of Woolli; 
but he had adopted the Moorish 
name of Almami, and’ seems also 
to have imbibed somewhat of the 
Moorish disposition; for, though 
Mr. Park presented to him his um- 
brella ard some other articles, he 
compelled him to strip in his pre- 
sence and surrender his coat, which 
he said he should reserve for his 
own wearing on great and public 
festivals. In return, however, he 
gave our traveller five drachms 
(minkallies) of gold dust, and load- 
ed him with provisions. ; 

Departing from Fatteconda on 
the 23d of December, Mr. Park 
proceeded the two following days 
to a place called Joag, in the king- 
dom of Kajaaga; a country bound- 
ed on the north by the Senegal 
river. The natives are called Se- 
ra-Wollies, and seem to be pure 
negroes. The appearance of a white 
man among them excited great cu- 
riosity. The king commanded that 
he should be brought before him; 
and it was with some difficulty that 
Mr. Park, who had been cautioned 
to avoid him, declined the inter- 
view, and got out of his dominions 
with the loss of about one half of 
his goods and apparel. 

The name of this rapacious chief 
was Bacheri. He had recently fal- 
len out with a neighbouring prince, 
the sovereign of Kasson, a country 
to the north-east; and it happened 
that the king of Kasson’s nephew 
was in Bacheri’s capital, endeavour- 
ing, but in vain, to etfect a recon- 
ciliation at the time of Mr. Park’s 


} arrival at Joag. This young man, 


finding that our traveller proposed 
proceeding to Kasson, kindiy of- 
fered to take him under his protec- 
tion. They accordingly set out 


} together, and, after a journey of 


two days, crossed the river Senegal 


| at Kayee, the frontier village of the 
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king of Kasson’s dominions, near 
which that river ceases to be navi- 
gable. From Kayee Mr. Park was 
led by his friendly conductor to 
Teesee, the place of his abode, and 
the residence of the king’s brother 
Tigetee-Sego, an old man of a ve- 
nerable aspect, but of a selfish dis- 
position. He had never seen, he 
said, but one white man _ before, 
and, on describing him, it was 
known to be Major Houghton, 
The circumstance of having a white 
man under his roof, was highly 
gratifying to the vanity of Tigetee- 
Sego, on account of the great num- 
ber of the natives who resorted to 
see him. He therefore compelled 
our traveller to remain with him 
twelve days, and afterwards to take 
a journey of two days more to pre- 
sent himself to the king at his capi- 
tal of Kooniakary, who detained 
him another fortnight, but in other 
respects behaved to him with great 
kindness and hospitality. Of this 
prince, whose name was Demba 
Sego Jalla, Mr. Park received the 
first certain account of Major 
Houghton’s death. 

Being permitted at length to leave 
the capital, Mr. Park prosecuted 
his journey eastward, and in five 
days arrived at Kemnoo, a large 
and populous town (since destroy- 
ed), at that time the metropolis of 
Kaarta. The sovereign, whose 
name was Dayfi Koorabarri, re- 
ceived Mr. Park with great kind- 
ness. Major Houghton was the 
only European he had ever before 
seen, and he had conceived the 
highest idea of the superiority of 
the whites to the blacks in all possi- 
ble respects. The language of the 
country seemed to Mr. Park to be 
a mixture of the Mandingo and 
Sera-Woolli: but the pure Man- 
dingo, in the attainment of which 
Mr. Park by this time had made 
considerable proficiency, was very 
generally understood, and with 
very little assistance from his in- 
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terpreter he found no difficulty in 
conveying his own sentiments and 
comprehending others. 

Having informed the king that 
he proposed going to Bambara in 
search of the Joliba river, which 
was believed to take its course 
through the center of that extensive 
kingdom, he was told that the Bam- 
barans being at that time in a state 
of warfare with the Kaartans, he 
could not, without extreme person- 
al danger, venture into the Bam- 
baran country. His only safe route 
wasa northerly course to Ludamar, 
a territory of the Moors in alliance 
with Mansong the king of Bamba- 
ra; from whence, passing as a tra- 
veller from the Moorish country, 
he might venture, by a circuitous 
journey, to Bambara. To this ad- 
vice being obliged to submit, or 
give up all thoughts of prosecuting 
his journey in search of the Niger, 
the king, as the last proof of his 
kindness, sent eight horsemen to 
convey him in safety to Jarra, the 
frontier town of the Moors, where 
he arrived on the 18th of February, 
1796. In the course of his jour- 
ney he passed through a village not 
far from Jarra, called Simbing, 
from whence Major Houghton 
wrote his last dispatch with a pencil. 

The territories which our travel- 
ler had hitherto explored, being 
very generally cloathed with native 
woods, presented to the eye the ap- 
pearance of great uniformity. In 
his progress eastward, the country 
rose into hills, and the soil varied 
toa considerable degree; but where- 
ever the land was cleared, great na- 
tural fertility was observed. Bon- 
dou in particular, may literally be 
pronounced ‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Both these ar- 
ticles, together with rice and Indian 
corn of two or three species, were 
to be obtained at a small expence. 
Of their honey, the Pagan natives 
make an intoxicating liquor, much 


like the mead of Europe. The 
price of a fowl in Bondou was a 
button, or a small bit of amber; 
goat’s flesh and mutton were pro- 
portionably cheap; and for six or 
eight amber beads Mr. Park might 
at any time have purchased a bul- 
lock. The domestic animals are 
nearly the same as In Europe: the 
Guinea fowl and red partridge 
abound in the fields; and the woods 
furnish a small species of antelope, 
of which the venison is highly and 
deservedly prized. 

Of the other wild animals in the 
Mandingo countries, the most com- 
mon are, the hyzena, the panther, 
and the elephant. But the natives 
of Africa have not yet acquired the 
art of taming the last-mentioned 
animal, notwithstanding hisstrength 
and docility, so as to render him 
serviceable to man; and when Mr. 
Park told some of them that this 
was actually done in the countries 
of the east, his auditors laughed, 
and exclaimed, ** Zobaubo fonnio!” 
A white man’s lie!—The negroes 
frequently find means to destroy 
the wild elephant with fire-arms; 
they hunt it principally for the sake 
of its teeth, which they transfer in 
barter to those who sell them again 
to the Europeans. 

The pastures of Bondou furnish 
an excellent breed of horses, but 
the usual beast of burthen in all the 
negro territories is the ass. The 
application of animal labour to the 
purpose of agriculture is wholly 
unknown. ‘The chief implement 
used in husbandry is the hoe, which 
varies in form in different distriéts; 







































and the labour is universally per- 


formed by slaves. Besides the grains 
omar to tropical climates, the 

landingoes cultivate, in consider- 
able quantities, ground-nuts, yams, 


and pompions. They likewise raise Fj 


cotton and indigo, and have sufh- 
cient skill to convert these materials 
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blue colour; and they make good 
soap from a mixture of ground-nuts 
and a ley of wood-ashes. 

The town of Jarra, at which 

Mr. Park had now arrived, is situ- 
ated in the kingdom of Ludamar, 
a Moorish country, of which it is 
not known that any account has 
ever been given in any of the lan- 
guages of Europe. ‘The town itself 
is extensive, and the houses. are 
built of clay and stone intermixed; 
but the major part of the inhabit- 
ants are negroes from the borders 
of the Southern States, who prefer 
a precarious protection under the 
Moors, which they purchase by a 
tribute, to being continually ex- 
posed to thieir predatory hostilities. 
. During his stay at Jarra, Mr. 
Park resided at the house of a Sla- 
tee trader, named Daman, who 
was known to Dr. Laidley. By 
him Mr. Park was informed that 
he could proceed no farther on his 
way to Bambara, without, leave 
from Ali, the Moorish chief or 
king of the country, who was then 
encamped ata place called Benowm; 
and that it was absolutely necessary 
that a present should accompany 
the application by which permission 
was to be obtained. Mr. Park 
therefore purchased five garments 
of country cloth, by the sale of 
one of his fowling-pieces. Daman 
undertook to negociate the business, 
and at the end of a fortnight per- 
mission arrived from Benowm. 

This permission was brought by 
one of Ali’s own slaves, who said 
he was ordered to serve Mr. Park 
as a guide to Bambara; and on the 
27th of February he took his depar- 
ture from Jarra, accompanied by 
this slave, his own faithful boy, 
and a negro belonging to Daman; 
the interpreter refusing to proceed 
any farther. 

On the third day after his depar- 
ture from Jarra, they reached a 
large town called Deena; onentert 
ing which Mr. Park was surround- 
Vor. 1. No.1. 
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65 
ed by many of the Moorish inhabit- 
ants, who harrassed him with 
shouts of insult, spit in his face, 
and seized his baggage, which they 
robbed of what things they fancied. 
He got refuge, at length, in the 
house of a negro; and after ex- 
periencing much difficulty in per- 
suading his attendants to proceed 
any farther, he set out on the se- 
cond day for Sampaka. Here he 
procured lodging at the house of a 
negro, who. understood. the art of 
making gunpowder. The nitre 
was obtained in considerable quan- 
tities from the swamps or ponds, 
which are filled in the rainy season, 
and to which the cattle resort in the 
heat of the day for coolness. As 
the water of these ponds is slowly 
exhaled by the sun, the nitre ap- 
pears in a white efflorescence on 
the mud, and is carefully scraped 
off in the form of small crystals. 
Sulphur is purchased of the Moors, 
and the several ingredients are 
blended together in such propor- 
tions as experience has shewn will 
answer the purpose; though the 
powder thus made is far inferior to 
that of Europe. 

_ On the _morning of the oth of 
March Mr. Park had reached a 
sinall village called Sami, within 
two days journey of Goomba, the 
frontier town of Bambara; and was 
resting himself in the hut of a 
friendly negro, pleased with the 
hopes of being soon out of danger, 
when he was alarmed by the arrival 
of two Moors, who announced that 
they came by order of Ali to con- 
vey him to the camp at Benowm. 
They added, that if he consented 
to go with them peaceably, he had 
nothing to fear; but that, if he re- 
fused, they had orders to carry him 
by force. 

Finding intreaty and resistance 
equally fruitless, for the messengers 
were joined by others, all of them 
armed, our traveller, guarded by 
the Moors and accompagied by the 
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negro boy (Daman’s negto hav- 
ing made his escape on seeing the 
Moors, and the slave sent by Ali 
having previously left him on the 
road), set out on the evening of 
the same day for the camp at Be- 
nowm, which, after a distressing 
journey, they approached on the 
12th. It presented to the eye a 
multitude of dirty-looking tents, 
scattered, without order, over a large 
space of ground; and among the 
tents were seen herds of camels, 
bullocks, and goats. 

The arrival at the camp of a 
white man was no sooner made 
known, than all the people who 
were drawing water at the wells, 
threw down their buckets, those in 
the tents mounted their horses, and 
men, women and, children came 
running or gallopping towards him. 
He soon found himself surrounded 
with such crowds that he could 
scarcely walk ;—one pulled off his 
clothes—another took off his hat— 
a third stopped him to examine his 
waistcoat buttons —anda fourth call- 
ed out “ La illa ill Allahi, Maho- 
med rasowl Allahi,’”’* and signified, 
in a threatening manner, that he 
must repeat those words. He at 
length reached the tent of the king, 
whom he found sitting tpon a black 
leather cushion, clipping a few 
hairs from his upper lip, while a 
female attendant held up a looking- 
glass before him: there were many 
other females in the tent. The 
king appeared to be an old man of 
the Arab cast, with a long white 
beard. He had a sullen and indig- 
nant aspect, and looking at our 
traveller with attention, inquired of 
the Moors if he could speak Arabic ; 
but being answered in the negative, 
he appeared much surprized, and 
continued silent. 

The surrounding attendants, and 
particularly the ladies; were far 
more curiousand inquisitive. They 


* “ There is no god but God, 


asked a thousand questions, inspect- 
ed every patt of Mr. Park’s apparel, 
searched his pockets, and obliged 
him to unbutton his waistcoat and 
display the whiteness of his skin, 
&c. They even counted his toes 
and fingers, as if they doubted 
whether he was in truth a human 
being. When the curiosity of the 
ladies was in some measure satisfied, 
he was conducted to the tent of 
Ali’s chief slave; into which, how- 
ever, he was not permitted to enter, 
nor allowed to touch any thing be- 
longing to it. He requested some- 
thing to eat, and some boiled corn, 
with salt and water, was at length 
sent him in a wooden bowl; anda 
mat was spread out on the sand be- 
fore the tent, on which he passed 
the night, surrounded by the curi- 
ous multitude. A hut was after- 
wards ereéted, in which he was 
confined and strictly guarded. 
Some time after a ludicrous cir- 
cumstance took place, which would 
not deserve attention did it rot tend 
to throw some light on the national 
manners of the people among 
whom our traveller resided. Hear- 
ing one morning the sound of 
drums, Mr. Park was informed 
that the noise was occasioned by 
the celebration of a wedding in one 
of the neighbouring tents. Soon 
after an old woman entered his hut 
with a bowl in her hand, and signi- 
fied that she had brought him 2 
fresent from the bride. Before he 
could recover from the surprize 
occasioned by this message, the 
woman discharged the contents of 
the bowl full in his face. Mr. 
Park finding that it was the same 
sort of holy water as that with which 
the priest among the Hottentots is 
said to besprinkle a new-married 
couple, he began to suspect that 
the old lady was a€tuated by mis- 
chief or malice; but she gave him 
seriously to understand that it was 


and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
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a nufitial benediftion from the bride’s 
own ferson, and which, on such oc- 
casions, is always received by the 
young unmarried Moors as a mark 
of distinguished favour. 

The Moorish ladies seemed in- 
deed to commiserate his condition, 
and one of them once privately 
sent hima small supply of mews and 
milk; but their kindness extended 
no farther. If they pitied his situa- 
tion, it is probable that they dared 
not administer to his wants; and his 
distress at length became almost in- 
surmountable. He was allowed a 
single meal of fouscous, a prepara- 
tion of boiled corn, once in twen- 
ty-four hours, All his effects were 
taken from him, and he was not 
even indulged with a change of 
linen out of the few shirts he had 
brought in his portmanteau: op- 
pressed at the same time with a 
burning fever, his situation was 
truly deplorable. ** In this condi- 
tion, from sun-rise to sun-set,”’ 
says he, ** was I obliged to suffer 
with an unruffled countenance, the 
insults of the rudest savages on 
earth.”’ 

In eight or ten weeks, however, 
circumstances occurred, which, 
contrary to their first appearance, 
changed our traveller’s situation for 
the better, and in the end produced 
his deliverance, In the war which 
prevailed between the kings of Bam- 
bara and Kaarta, the Moors at first 
took no active part; but Ali having 
afterwards engaged to send two- 
hundred horse to the assistance of 
the fugitive Kaartans, he became 
panic-struck at the approach of the 
ning of Bambara towards Benowm; 
broke up his camp, and fixed his 
tent in a country to the north. Mr. 
Park was compelled to follow him, 
and, after a month’s confinement 
at the new camp, was led by Ali to 
Jarra, At this place he had the 
mortification to see the poor boy 


* Lib. x. 
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who had attended him from the 
Gambia, taken from him by Ali’s 
command, for the avowed purpose 
of being sold into slavery. After 
this cruel circumstance, and the 
certain information which he re- 
ceived from Ali’s own son (a youth 
of ten years of age, who had con- 
ceived something like friendship for 
Park, or pity for his misfortunes), 
that it was in contemplation to de- 
prive Park himself of his life, or 
put out his eyes, he determined ra- 
ther to risk perishing in the woods, 
of hunger, or by the fury of the 
wild beasts, than to remain any 
longer witha horde of faithless bar- 
barians, whose tenderest mercies 
were cruelty, and from whose ca- 
price or fanaticism he was in hourly 
danger of destruction. 
{ To be continued.) 
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On the Invention of the Telegraph, 
with a Description of that proposed 
by Dr. Hooke. © 


HE idea of conveying intelli- 
gence by means of signals, 

both during the day and in the 
night-time, is of very great anti- 
quity, as appears by the testimony 
of several ancient authors; and 
there is reason to believe, that 
some sort of telegraph was in use 
even among the Greeks. The de- 
struction of Troy was certainly 
known in Greece very soon after 
it took place, and before any per- 
son had returned from it. A Greek 
play begins with a scene, in which 
a watchman descends from the top 
of a tower in Greece, and gives 
information that Troy is taken: “I 
“have been looking out these ten 
years,” says he, * to see when that 
would happen, and this night it has 
been done.” A night telegraph is 
also expressly mentioned by Poly- 
bius,* who, in his tenth book, 
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gives a very circumstantial account 
in what manner the letters of the 
alphabet may be expressed by means 
of torches. 

It does not appear, however, that 
this or any other method of the an- 
cients was ever brought into general 
use, or that anv of the moderns had 
thought of such a machine as the te- 
legraph, till the year 1663, when 
the Marquis of Worcester, in his 
Century of Inventions, affirmed, 
that * he had discovered a method 
by which, at a window, as far as 
the eye can discover black and 
white, a man inight hold discourse 
with his correspondent without 
noise made, or notice taken; being 
according tooccasion given or means 
afforded, ex re nata, and no need 
of provision beforehand, though 
much better if foreseen, and course 
takei by mutual consent of parties.” 
This could be effected only by a te- 
legraph, which, in the next sen- 
tence, is declared to have been ren- 
dered so perfect, that, by means of 
it, the correspondence could be car- 
ried on * by night as well as by 
day, though as dark as pitch 1s 
black.” 

Forty years after, M. Amontons, 
an ingenious French mechanic, 
born at Paris in 1663, and who 

died in 1705, at the age of forty- 
two, proposed the following me- 
thod: * Let there be people placed 
in several stations, at such a dis- 
tance from one another, that, by 
the help of a telescope, a man in 
one station may see a signal made 
in the next before him: he must 





of the Telegraph. 


immediately make the same signal, 

that it may be seen by persons in 
the station next after him, who are 
to communicate it to those in the 
following station, and soon. These 
signals may be as letters of the al- 

phabet, or as a cypher, understood 
only by the two persons who are in 
the # stant places, and not by those 
who make the signals. The per- 
son in the second station making 
the signal to the person in the third, 
the very moment he sees it in the 
first, the news may be carried to 
the greatest distance in as little time 
as is necessary to make the signals 
in the first station. The distance 
of the several stations, which must 
be as few as possible, is measured 
by the reach of a telescope.”— 
Amontons tried this method ena 
small traét of land, before several 
persons of the highest rank at the 
court of France. - 

Whether the telegraph be a 
French invention, as that nation 
asserts,* or whether Amontons’ 
plan for conveying intelligence was 
tounded on the hint thrown out by 
the Marquis of Worcester, we shall 
not here examine; but it is certain 
that the idea of a telegraph, upon 
a similar construction to those used 
at present, was suggested by Dr. 
Hooke, towards the end of the last 
century, and that he gave the first 
complete description of such a ma- 
chine, as appears by the following 
extract from a paper of his, read 
before the Royal Society on the 
2ist of May, 1684.4 TI pro- 
posed (says he) some years since, 
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* In Rapport general des Travaux de la Societé Philomatique, p. 35, the author, F 
{peaking of the papers read before the fociety, fays: “ Citizen Chappe has, at dif- 
ferent times, given you an account of his experiments, and of the refult of thofe 
labours by which he has been able to bring the telegraph to its prefent degree of 


perfection. 


At firft his difcoveries were doubted, and foon after they were carried 
into execution it was pretended that traces of this invention were to be found in 


the works of feveral ancient authors. Experience, however, has already done jul- 
tice in regard to the firft affertion; time will do the fame in regard to the fecond; 
and the glory of this invention will remain to its author, and to the nation to which be bas 


bad the honour of prefenting it.” 


+ The whole paper may be feen in “ Philofophical Experiments and Obfervations 


of the late eminent Dr. Robert Hooke,” publifhed by Mr. Derham. London, 1726. 
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a method of discoursing at a dis- 
tance, not by sound, but by sight. 
I say that it is possible to convey 
intelligence from any one high and 
eminent place to any other that lies 
within sight of it, though thirty or 
forty miles distant, in as short a 
time almost as a man can write 
what he would have sent; and as 
suddeniy to receive an answer as he 
that receives it hath a mind to re- 
turn it, or can write it down on 
paper. Nay, by the help of three, 
four, or more of such eminent 
places, visible to each other, lying 
next in a straight line, ’tis possible 
to convey intelligence, almost in 
a moment, to twice, thrice, or 
more times that distance, with as 
great a certainty as by writing. 

“ For the performance of this, 
we must be beholden to a late in- 
vention, which we do not find any 
of the ancients knew; that is, the 
eye must be assisted with telescopes, 
that whatever charaéters are ex- 
posed at one station, may be made 
plain and distinguishable at the 
other. 

“ist. For the stations: if they be 
far distant, it will be necessary that 
they should be high, and lie ex- 
posed to the sky—that there be no 
higher hill or part of the earth be- 
yond them, that may hinder the 
distinétness of the characters, which 
are to appear dark, the sky beyond 
them appearing white. By which 
means, also, the vapours near the 
ground will be passed over and 
avoided. 

** Next, in choosing of these sta- 
tions, care must be taken, as near 
as may be, that there be no hill 
that interpases between them, that 
is almost high enough to touch the 
visible ray; because, in such cases, 
the refraction of the air of that hill 
will be very apt to disturb the clear 
appearance of the object. 

‘6 The stations being found con- 
venient, the next thing to be con- 
sidered is, what telescopes will be 
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necessary for each station. One of 
these telescopes must be fixed at 
each extreme station, and two of 
them in each intermediate; so that 
a man for each glass, sitting and 
looking through the m, may plain- 
ly discover what is done in the 
next adjoining station; and with 
his pen write down on paper the 
characters there exposed, in their 
due order; so that there ought to 
be two persons at each extreme sta- 
tion, and three at each intermediate; 
that, at the same time, intelligence 
may be conveyed forwards and 
backwards. 

*¢ Next, there must be certain 
times agreed on, when the corres- 
pondents are to expect; or else there 
must be set at the top of the pole, 
in the morning, the hour appointed 
by either of the correspondents for 
acting that day. 

“¢ Next, there must be a conveni- 
ent afparatus of characters, at least 
as many distinét charaéters as there 
are necessary letters in the alphabet 
made use of: and those must be ei- 
ther day charaéters or night cha- 
racters. If they are to be made 
use of in the day -time, they may 
all be made of deals, and of bigness 
convenient for the several distances. 
Any one of which charaéters may 
signify any one letter of the alpha- 
bet, and the whole alphabet may be 

varied ten thousand ways; so that 
none but the two extreme corres- 
pondents shall be able to discover 
the information conveyed. If the 

characters are for the night, then 
they may be made with links or 
other lights, disposed in a certain 
order, which may be covered and 
uncovered according to the method 
agreed on. There will be also re- 
quisite several other characters, 
which may, for expedition, express 
a whole sentence; such as, § 1 am 
ready to communicate,’ * | am rea- 
dy to observe,’ &c. 

“I could instance a hundred 
ways of facilitating the method of 
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performing this design with the 
more dexterity and quickness, and 
with little charge; but that, I think, 
will be needless at present, since, 
whensoever such a way of corres- 
pondence shall be put into prac- 
tice, those, and many more than I 


can think of at present, will, of 


themselves, occur; so that I do 
not in the least doubt, but that, 
witha little praétice, all things may 
be made. so convenient, that the 
same charaéter may be seen at Paris 
within a minute after it has been 
exposed at London; and that the 
characters may be exposed so quick 
after one another, that a com- 
poser shall not much exceed the 
exposer in swiftness; and this not 
only at the distance of one station, 
but of a hundred; for, supposing 
all things ready at all those several 
stations for observing and exposing, 
as fast as the second observer doth 
read the charaéters of the first ex- 
poser, the second exposer will dis- 
play them to the observer of the 
third station, whose exposer will 
Nikewise display them for the fourth 
ebserver, as fast as his observer 
doth name them to him, or write 
them down. 

‘There may be many objec- 
tions brought against this way of 
communication, because it has not 
yet been put in praétice—but hard- 
ly any that may not be easily an- 
swered and obviated,”’ 


A 


Of an Attempt to make the Mafle 
Sugar above an hundred Years ago. 
By Dr. THornton, Ledurer on 
Medical Botany at Guy’s Hospital, 
€Fc. 


T appears, by the following cor- 
respondence between Dr. Ro- 
binson and Mr. Ray, that the pro- 
perty of the American maple of 


yielding a saccharine juice was 
known above a century ago, and 
that attempts were even made to 
produce sugar from it. 


Dr. Rospinson to Mr. Ray. 


March 10, 1684. 


‘¢ London, 
*¢ Dear Sir, 


*¢ T have enclosed you some su- 
gar of the first boiling, got from 
the juice of the wounded maple. 
Mr. Ashton, Secretary to the Royal 
Society, presented ittome. *Twas 
sent from Canada, where the na- 
tives prepare it from the said juice; 
eight pints yielding commonly a 
pound of sugar. The Indians have 
practised it time out of mind; the 
French begin now to refine it, and 
to turn it to much advantage. If 
you have any of these trees by you, 
could you not make the trial, pro- 
ceeding as with the sugar-cane ?” 


— 


Answer to Dr. RoBiNsoNn. 
“ Black Notley, April 1, 1684, 


** Yours of the roth instant I re- 
ceived, and therein an inclosed spe- 
cimen of the Canada sugar, a thing 
to me strange and before unheard 
of. It were well worth the expe- 
riment you mention. I therefore 
engaged a friend and neighbour of 
mine, an ingenious apothecary, 
whoin I employed yesterday to boil 
the juice of the greater maple, a 
tree which grows freely half a mile 
off from my residence. Having 
made an extraét, he found a whit- 
ish substance, like to brown sugar, 
and tasting very sweet, immersed 
in a substance of the colour and 
consistency of molasses. Upon cur- 
ing, I have no doubt it will make 
perfect sugar. When it is cured I 
will give you a farther account of 
sa,” 
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The last Hours of Lours XVI. 


The following simple, but affe@ing 
Narrative, is taken from the Four- 
nal of Occurrences during the Im- 
prisonment of the late King of 
France, drawn uf by Cléry, his 
Valet-de-Chambre. These Inci- 
dents took place on the Day of his 


Execution. 


T seven o’clock, the King, 
coming out of his closet, cal- 
led to me, and taking me within 
the recess of the window, said, ** You 
will give this seal to my Son—this 
ring to the Queen, and assure her 
that it is with pain I part with t— 
this little packet contains the hair 
of all my family, you will give her 
thattoo. ‘Fell the Queen, my dear 
children, and my sister, that al- 
though [ promised to see them this 
morning, I have resolved to spare 
them the pangs of so cruel a separa- 
tion: tell them how much it costs 
me to go without receiving their 
embraces once more!”” He wiped 
away soine tears; then added, in the 
most mournful accent: ‘ I charge 
you to bear them my last farewell!” 
He returned to the turret. 

The municipal officers, who had 
come up, heard his Majesty, and 
saw him give me the things, which 
I still held in my hands. At first 
they desired to have them given up; 
but one of them proposing to let 
them remain in my possession till 
the Council should decide what was 
to be done, it was so agreed. 

In a quarter of an hour after, the 
King again came out: * Inquire,” 
said he to me, “if I can have a 
pair of scissars.’’ I made the re- 
quest known to the commissioners. 
‘* Do you know what he wants to 
do?” T know nothing about it.” 
“We must know.” I knocked at 
the door of the closet, and the King 
The municipal oftcer 


> who had followed me, said to him: 
© “ You have desired to have a pair of 


cissars; but, before the request is 
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made to the council, we must 
know what you want to do with 
them.” His Majesty answered: 
“Tt is that C/éry may cut my hair.’ 
The municipal officer retired; one 
of them went down to the council 
chamber, where, after half an hour’s 
deliberation, the scissars were re- 
fused. The officer came up and 
acquainted the King with the de- 
cision. ‘I did not mean to touch 
the scissars,” said his Majesty; ‘I 
should have desired C/éry to cut my 
hair before you: try once more, 
Sir; I beg you to represent my re- 
quest.” ‘The officer went back to 
the council, who persisted in their 
refusal. 

It was at this time that I was told 
fo prepare myself to accompany 
the King, in order to undress him 
on the scaffold. At this intelli- 
gence I was seized with terror; but 
colleéting all my strength, I was 
getting myself ready to discharge 
this last duty to my master, who 
felt a repugnance to its being per- 
formed by the executioner, when 
another municipal officer came and 
told me that I was not to go out, 
adding, *“* The common executioner 
is good enough for him.” 

All the troops in Paris had been 
under arms from five o’clock in the 
morning. The beat of drums, the 
clash of arms, the trampling of 
horses, the removal of cannon, 
which were incessantly carried from 
one place to another, all resounded 
at the Tower. 

At half after eight o’clock the 
noise increased, the doors were 
thrown open with great clatter, 
when Santcere, accompanied by se- 
ven or eight municipal officers, en- 
tered at the head of ten soldiers, and 
drew them up in two lines. At 
this movement the King came out 
ot his closet, and said to Santeere: 
“You are come for me?”’—* Yes,” 
was the answer.—** A moment,” 
said the king, and went to his clo- 
set, from which he instantly fe- 
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turned; followed. by his confessor. 
His Majesty had his will in his 
hand, and addressing a municipal 
oflicer, (named Faques Roux, a 
priest), who happened to stand be- 
fore the others, said: ** I beg you 
to give this paper to the Queen— 
to my wife.’”’—* It is no business of 
mine,” replied he, refusing to take 
it; **Iam come here to conduct 
ea to the scaffold.” His Majesty 
then turning to Godeau, another 
municipal oticer; “I beg,” said 
he, “that you will give this paper 
to my wife; you may read it; there 
are some particulars 1 in it I wish to 
be made known to the commune.” 

I was standing behind the King, 
near the fire- place; he turned round 
to me, and I offered him his great 
coat. ‘I don’t want it,” said he, 
‘give me only my hat.” I pre- 
sented it to him—his hand met 
mine, which he pressed once more 
for the last time. ‘* Gentlenien,”’ 
said he, addressing the municipal 
officers, “I should be glad that 
Cléry might stay with my son, as 
he has been accustomed to be at- 
tended by him: I trust that the 
commune will grant this request.” 
His Majesty then looked at Santeere, 
and said: * Lead on.” 

These were the last words he 
spoke in his apartments. On the 
top of the stairs he met Mathey, the 
warden of the Tower, to whom he 
said: “I spoke with some little 
quickness to you the day before 
yesterday, do not take it ill.’’ MJa- 
they made no answer, and even af- 
fected to turn from the King while 
he was speaking. 

I remained alone in the chamber, 
overwhelmed with sorrow, and al- 
most without sense of feeling. The 
Grums and trumpets proclaimed 
his Majesty’s departure from the 
Tower.—An hour after, discharges 
of artillery, and cries of Vive “la 





Nation! Vive la Republic! were 
heard The best of Kings was 
no more! 


&Fc. of the French Direftory. 


Description of the Palace and Forms 
of Audience of the French Diredio- 
ry. From “ A Sketch of Mo. 


dern France.”’ 


- RRIVING at the Luxem. 
bourg some time before the 

hour of admittance @ /’audience du 
Diredloire, we took a survey of the 
principal buildings that compose 
this superb palace, appointed for 
the residence of the five Dire¢tors. 
Workmen of every description 
were busy in repairing and em- 
bellishing it; and, till their labours 
are completed, the Direétory can 




















ye 


inhabit only part of the building, F 


or, more properly, a continuation FF 


of the Luxembourg, formerly call- 
ed les fetits appartements. 
Fearful of tiring your patience 


by my prolixity, I shall take you, F 


with all possible speed, to the doo 
ot admittance ; 
we must pass by the fetits afparte- 
ments, which, as I have said, the Di- 
rectors at present inhabit. These 


form as miany detached mansions of fF 


no inconsiderable si ze, with a gar- 
den to each, in the English style. 
This part of the Luxembourg is 
separated from the other by a large 


square court, in the middle of which 


is a faisceau d’armes,. surrounded 
by a cap of libertv. This emblem 
of the French indivisibility is sup- 
ported by two twelve-pounders, and 
further in the same court are four 
more of the same calibre, which are 
guarded by a detachment of artil- 
lery regularly relieved. 

At the outward gate stand two 
hussars, completely caparisoned, on 
horseback, with drawn _ swords, 
whilst two grenadiers, with bayo- 
nets fixed, parade backwards and 
forwards. In the different avenues 
leading to the palace, the number 
of the military daily on duty, we 
have been told, is not less than 
600, including cavalry and infant- 
ry. Now, my friend, what say 
you to this? Does it not savour a 
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little of the pomp and state of the 
ancient regime? and may we not 
infer from hence, that a considera- 
ble degree of fear and suspicion per- 
vades the rulers of this government? 

As the hour of admittance drew 
riigh, we found the concourse of 
people much greater than we had 
expected; but this; we were told, 
was only what was usual, and re- 
peated daily, except on the Decades, 
or the tenth day of every month, 
which are regularly kept as _holi- 
days by the government and public 
offices, and by them only. One 
thing, however, which might ap- 
parently increase their number is, 
that not being permitted to enter 
even the outward court until the 
clock strikes the given hour, the 
people are under the necessity of 
assembling in the street contiguous 
to the palace, which, from not be- 
ing very wide, is soon filled; so 
that, in order to be gratified, we 
were forced to mingle with the 
crowd, composed of the poorest 
class, and chiefly females. 

During this scene, which was 
truly novel, we were much amused 
at hearing the different opinions 
that spontaneously issued from these 
fair petitioners, relative to their pre- 
sent situation, the whole of which 
was uttered with the greatest degree 
of French volubility. One in par- 
ticular, a miserable looking wo- 
man, with an infant in her arms, 
who, doubtless, fatigued at waiting, 
had been provoked to push by those 
who were before her, in the hope 
of getting in sooner, was thus jeered 
at by the others, who, turning 
round, and looking at her with 
contempt, said, * Regardez, com- 
me cette Citoyenne pousse avec 
son petit dauphin dans ses bras— 
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Ne diroit-on pas qu’elle va a la sé- 
ance de Louis XVIII.? Pour 
nous,” continued they, “ nous ne 
nous donnerons pas cette peine; 
car il faut bien qu’on nous recoi- 
vent. N’est-ce pas les magistrats 
de notre fabrique?””* ‘These words 
were scarcely uttered, than admit- 
tance was announced, and the ims 
patient throng rushed in like an 
impetuous torrent, making their 
way to the grand staircase helter 
skelter, whilst we, at humble dis- 
tance, followed their steps; passed 
through the anti-room, and entered 
the salle d’audience.t These apart- 
ments, as well as the staircase, are 
lined with guards. 

Here I was truly astonished; for 
though the Direétor had not made 
his appearance, the contrast was 
striking between the behaviour of 
the audience without,and that which 
they put on within; for all was si- 
lence and respect. The petitioners 
are admitted within a kind of bars 
rier; which divides the room by the 
huissiers, (who are dressed in a 
costume truly Vandyke,) and there 
seat themselves on fauteuils, or arm- 
chairs ranged in a circular form, 
whilst the lookers-on are only per- 
mitted to stand in the back-ground ; 
but being introduced as a stranger, 
Thad V’honneur de la séance,t and 
was consequently admitted within 
the circle. 

In a few minutes the Director§ 
entered the apartment, wearing the 
grand costume, also a /a Vandyke, 
superb and extremely costly. As 
soon as he presented himself the 
men uncovered, and a kind of si- 
lent respect seemed to diffuse itself 
round the room; which could 
scarcely have been carried to greater 
lengths in the old regime; the ap- 


* « Look,” faid they, “ how that Citizene/s puthes with her little brat in hef 


arms. 


Would not one fay that fhe was going to the fitting of Louis XVIII? As 


for us,” continucd they, “ we will not give ourfelves that trouble; for they aré 


obliged to receive us. 
+ Audience chamber. 


Vor. I. No.1. 


Are they not magiftrates of our own making?” 
¢ The honour of the fitting. 
kK 


§ Carnot, 
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pearance of state, and the number 
of the military dispersed in various 
parts of the apartments, may pro- 
bably, in some degree, influence 
the minds of the people. Splendor 
and magnificence commonly pro- 
duce this effeét; and hence results 
the propriety of a magistrate wear- 
ing an appropriate dignified dress 
when in the execution of his high 
office. The impressions of respect 
stamped on the mind of the vulgar 
by the same person, in scarlet robes 
trimmed with ermine, and in a 
brown coat, bob-wig, and dirty 
boots, would be very different. 

The petitioners draw near the 
Direétor, and are presented by the 
principal huissier, one by one. He 
takes the petitions, reads a part, 
inquires into the cause of their 
grievances, and the answer, a week 
after, is found in an office erected 
for that purpose at the bottom of 
the grand staircase, called ?Offce 
des Reseignemens.* As soon as the 
whole of the petitions have been re- 
ceived, one of the lhwuissiers de- 
mands aloud, whether there be any 

rson desirous of speaking to the 
Directory when being answered in 
the negative, he retires, and the 
people disperse. 

One trait which gave me singu- 
lar satisfaction, was the manner in 
which he attended to ail, though 
more particularly to the sorrowful 
tale of a wretched looking woman, 
who had two children with her, 
and one at the breast. This poor 
creature was the widow of a soldier 
who had lately fallen for his coun- 
try, and leit her destitute. Twice 
he heard her melancholy story, and 
then bad= her seat herself near the 
fire, until he could determine some- 
thing in her favour. This I thought 


* Office for Information. 


foreboded a good heart, and I was 
pleased with the man: but the ap- 
pearance of the woman was, in 
one respect, truly risible, forming 
a singular contrast, by her rags and 
tatters, with the beautiful orna- 
ments that surrounded her; for the 
apartment is precisely the same as 
when inhabited by Monsieur, not 
any of the furniture having been 
removed. 

The hangings are of crimson 
damask, with a gold border; cur- 
tains, sofa, and fauteuils the same, 
with the addition of a deep gold 
fringe. The glasses are elegant; 
two of the doors have looking-glass 
in the pannels; a noble chandelier 
graces the middle of the room, 
while others of less size hang near 
the chimney ; the whole displaying 
vast taste and elegance. Thus 
much for the Direétory and their 
palace. 


Eo 


Accommodations of the two Councils, 


[From the fame.] 
HE Council of Five Hundred 


holds its sittings in an exten- 
sive saloon,t about an hundred 
paces long and fifty wide, which 
formerly made part of a manége; or 
riding-house, built during the mi- 
nority of Louis XV. and which 
stands contiguous to the Terrace des 
Feuillans. Its form is a double 
square, has no windows, but admits 
light from the top by means of a 
sky-light. The president, who was 
Cambaceres the day we were there, 
was seated in a kind of raised chair, 
at one of the extremities of theroom; 
Sa petite cloche sur la table a coté 
de lui;t his secretaries on each 


+ This is merely temporary, as the emplacement, on which ftood a part of the 
ci-devant palace of the Prince of Condé, is now taken, in order to ereé& a Council 
Chamber for the Five Hundred, which, when completed, will be very elegant, as 
can eafily be judged from what is already finifhed. 


¢ His little bell ftanding by him on the table. 
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side, and the oratorical tribune in 
front, though rather lower than 
himself, whilst the rest of the mem- 
bers were indiscriminately seated on 
ranges of seats placed one above 
another round the saloon, describing 
un fer & cheval, or the form of a 
horse-shoe. As there is no longer 
a cété droit and cété gauche* amongst 
them, the members draw for their 
places, and consequently seat them- 
selves according to the number thus 
drawn, by which means the com- 
motions of party, that for a time 
raged with such violence, are at 
present avoided. 

The tribunes for strangers are 
opposite to the president, at the 
other extremity, and are divided 
into three compartments, each form- 
ing as many rows or galleries. The 
first and lowest, in which we were, 
js the most convenient, and not 
only requires a ticket of admit- 
tance, signed by the president, but 
to be introduced by a deputy or 
member: the secoyd is, in general, 
appropriated to the journalists, who 
take down the speeches; and the 
third, which is the highest, to the 
people; of course free, and requires 
no ticket; but this last becomes 
unpleasant to attend, from the 
number being limited, which must 
be within two hundred; so that, in 
order to prevent thronging and con- 
fusion, the avenue or passage that 
leads thereto, is made tg admit one 
person at atime only, which makes 
it so extremely tiresome, that the 
Parisians, when going in that way, 
call it faire gueug. Once admitted 
within the council chamber, the au- 
ditors are expected to uncover, and 
behave withdecorum; but if remiss, 
or wanting in any one particular, 
they are called to order, and obliged 
to conform, by the sergeant at arms, 
of which there are several, here 
called huissiers. Besides these, we 
perceived that the different avenues 


* A right and left fide. 
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are guarded by grenadiers with fixed 
bayonets; and without the walls, a 
strong detachment of guards, similar 
to the others, extremely well dressed, 
and, we are also told, extremely well 
paid. Several pieces of cannon, 
readv charged, with their cannon- 
iers, are also at hand, in case of ne- 
Cessity; so that you need not in the 
least wonder that order is so well 
maintained with respect to strangers, 

As for the members themselves, 
I cannot, with equal truth, bear 
testimony to ¢igrr order and decorum. 
Many of the speakers were so ve- 
hement in their oratory, as fre- 
quently to qccasjon the greatest ir- 
regularity and confusion. Those, 
however, who are not engaged in 
the debates, display great indiffer- 
ence, conversing among themselves 
as if the affairs of their country were 
not ander discussion, and no other- 
wise evince their sentiments or par- 
ty, than by their_yes or xo. 

The Council ot Ancients, or Two 
Hundred agd Fifty, is on the right 
on entering the //willeries from the 
Place du Carousel, and is held in 
one of the rooms ci-devant called 
Salon des Machines, from having 
served in 1764 as a work-shop to 
the artists belonging to the opera; 
and since, as a concert room, it be- 
ing there where the much admired 
concert shirituel was performed. . It 
is an oblong square, admitting light 
from the top, in the like manner as 
the Council Chamber of Five Hun- 
dred. The seats also describe a 
direét semi-oval; but the president, 
instead of being placed at the ex- 
tremity of the room, is here seated 
in the centre of the chord that sub- 
tends the curve of the above figure, 
ina raised chair, large, handsome, 
and extremely well decorated. The 
secretaries are likewise on each side, 
and the oratorical tribune the sarne 
as in the other. The Council 
Chamber altogether is more com- 
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a¢t, elegant, and, at the same time, 
infinitely better adapted for the 
purpose than that of the Five Hun- 
dred. 

More order and regularity reign 
also here. The members are ex- 
tremely weil dressed, all wearing a 
tri-coloured scart; some having it 
thrown across the shoulders, and 
others ev ceinture: in short, they 
make a respectable appearance, and 
we were astonished at the form and 
propriety maintained throughout. 

The manner in which they re- 
ceive the Messagers du Dire@oire, 
{or those who carry the messages 
trom the Direétory to the two 
Councils), is very ceremonious.— 

hese persons have a carriage al- 
lotied for the purpose of taking 
them from one Council to the 
other, and two were admitted whilst 
we were atthe Ancients. They are 
dressed in a kind of costume, and 
received at the door of the Council 
by wo of the huissiers, who take 
them to the president, where they 
deliver their message, and then re- 
turn in the same way. 

The tribunes for strangers consist 
of three or four rows, one above the 
other, and separated from the mem- 
bers by a passage only, with a ba- 
justrade; by this passage the mem- 
bers go to their seats. Curiosity 
has already led us there three times; 
but [ cannot say that the debates 
have to us, as strangers, afforded 
much amusement, or been in the 
least interesting, as they have hither- 
to related to the finances and regu- 
lation of specie. , 
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KotTzEBUE, 


S a dramatic writer, stands al- 
most unrivalled among the 
Germans. He is a native of We:- 
mar, in Saxony, a small but highly 
polished city, which has frequently 


been called “* Paris in miniature.” 
Here he cultivated an early ac- 
quaintance with the Muses, by his 
unremitting attention to the dra. 
matic performances of that place, 
then in eminent repute, on account 
of the refined taste and correct judg- 
ment of the aétors and audience. 
Kotzebue's decided predilection for 
the drama, in theory as well as in 
practice, is obvious from several 
passages alluding to this subject, in 
his own works, Yet, it is certain 
that he never condescended to per- 
form on a public stage; and that 
all his attempts as an actor were 
confined to private theatres, es- 
tablished among seleét parties of 
literary friends. ‘Thus he obtained 
the double advantage of indulging 
himseif in his favourite amusement, 
and, at the same time, of performing 
dramatic pieces of his own compo- 
sition, and deciding on their merits 
jin a contratted circle of candid, dis- 
cerning critics, before he ventured 
to present them to the public, 
Kotzebue was educated for the 
Jaw, which he practised for acon- 
siderable number of years, in vari- 
ous eminent stations, till he was 
appointed president of the high 
college of Justice in the Russian 
province of Livonia. Here he 
wrote the greater number of his 
dramatic works, as well as his mis- 
cellaneous compositions in the de- 
partment of the Belles Lettres. His 
numerous p¢rformances are the 
more surprizing, as his leisure time, 
till lately, must have been remark- 
ably short, on account of the mul- 
tiplicity and importance of his other 
avocations, which required the 
whole of his attention, while he 
held the distinguished office before 
mentioned. Fortunately, however, 
jor the Muses, and _ particularly 
those of the German stage, he met 
with a number of invidious oppo- 
nents in Livonia, who magnified 
every trifling foible of his private 
conduét into a crime of the first 
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magnitude, and persecuted him 
with such unrelenting malignity, 
that he thought proper to retire 
from his splendid office of state, and 
to devote the remainder of his life 
to the service of a more grateful 
public. Hence he betook himself 
entirely to literary pursuits; and, 
having left the Russian dominions, 
he repaired to the court of Vienna, 
where he readily obtained the ap- 
pointment of * Dramatist to the Im- 
erial theatre.” It is unnecessary 
to detail here, the complicated in- 
trigues carried on under the late 
Empress of Russia, in every pro- 
vince of her extensive empire; and 
the frequent persecutions which 
foreigners promoted to office, sus- 
tained from the semi-barbarous na- 
tives. Let it suffice to observe, that 
they too often succeeded in their 
nefarious designs against those 
aliens, whom they hated both on 
account of their superior talents, 
and their abhorrence of Russian 
sloth and drunkenness. Kotzebue 
was one of the many objects of 
persecution in Russia, although his 
moral charaéter must have been 
unexceptionable; as it is not pro- 
bable that the Emperor of Germany 
would otherwise have appointed 
him to be his **dramatic poet,” 
The merits and demerits of this 
writer in the wide field of romance, 
as well as of the drama, are but imn- 
perfectly known in this country, 
as only a few of his productions 
have been translated into the Eng- 
lish langnage. And from the 
metamorphosed state in which 
German translations generally ap- 
pear before the English public, it 
is not am easy matter to ascertain 
the due and relative merits of either 
author or translator. Kotzebue has 
published, besides a great variety of 
romances and novels, about thirty 
dramatic pieces of various merit. 
Among the latter we find “ Men- 
schenhass und Reue,”? or, ** Misan- 
thropy aid Repentance ;? “ The Ne- 
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gro Slaves ;—and “ The Indians in 


England,” which three are, indeed, 
the most popular of his perform- 
ances. The first of these has been 
translated with some success in this 
country, (though in avery muti- 
lated condition) under the title ** Zhe 
Stranger; where it has, during 
a great part of last season, attracted 
crowded audiences to Drury-lane 
theatre. The other two pieces, 
namely, * Zhe Negro Slaves,” and 
“© The Indians in England,’”’ have 
likewise met with translators, though 
the latter of them is not yet publish- 
ed; nor is it likely that any other of 
his dramatic compositions will ever 
be brought on the English stage. 
This may be partly ascribed to the 
great difference subsisting between 
the national taste and manners of 
the English and Germans, and 
partly to a certain peculiarity in the 
writings of Kotzebue, which cha- 
racterizes and distinguishes his pro- 
duétions from those of all ether 
modern writers. His knowledge 
of the human heart and its secret 
meanders, is unquestionably great: 
he has not only made the prevailing 
manners, oddities, and vices of the 
age, but also man himself, as influ- 
enced by a variety of ardent pas- 
sions, the object of his minutest 
research. Few writers have ever 
attained to his excellence in deline- 
ating whimsical and impassioned 
characters; and in scenes drawn 
from private aud domestic life, our 
poet eminently excels his cotem- 
porary rival, both in the unaffected 
delicacy of the sentiments he con- 
veys, and the freedom and preci- 
sion withwhich he introduces them. 
His language, though generally 
correct and dignified, is occasional- 
ly tin@ured with an ambiguous 
mode of expression, and his dia- 
logue sometimes degenerates into a 
whining tone. But this is not so 
much the fault of an individual, as 
of the depraved taste of his country- 
men. This false taste, however, 
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may be manifested in different ways: 
in England the constant visitors of 
our theatres well know, that eguzvo- 
cal phrases or sentiments, such as do 
not too grossly offend the delicate 
ear of females, are not unfrequently 
more applauded than the most re- 
fined moral doctrines, Kotzebue’s 

ians are formed with great art, and 
developed, for the most part, in a 
most unexpected and successful 
manner. His system of morals, 
however, as exhibited in his dra- 
matic compositions, does not seem 
free from censure, for it certainly 
is too great a sacrifice made of vir- 
tue, when characters of vicious ha- 
bits are represented as having at- 
tained their end, and finished their 
immoral career in triumph, merely 
because some fortunate accident 
turned the scale in their favour. If 
the remark which has frequently 
been made in our reviews as well 
as newspapers be just, that a// Ger- 
man productions of the dramatic 
kind, **abound in sentiment and 
reasoning;”’ and if these are ob- 


jectionable qualities of a perform- 
ance which is to be subjected to a 
popular tribunal, there is little or no 
danger to be apprehended, that the 
English stage will be inundated with 
German plays. With respect to 
the transactions in Kotzebue’s life, 
a few circumstances only have 
transpired to public notice. It is 
known, that in his youth, he wasa 
favourite pupil of the late professor 
Muszus* of Weimar, under whose 
care and tuition he was educated; 
that he left the Russian dominions 
chiefly on account of a work called 
“ The Life of Count Beniowsky,” 


written by himself, which contain- 


ed many private anecdotes relative: 


to the cruelties practised by order 
of the late Empress of Russia; and 
that, soon after his arrival at Vien- 
na, he was appointed Imperial dra- 
matist, in which situation, at pre- 
sent, his merits and talents meet 
with that reward and degree of 
public esteem, which he so amply 
deserves.} W. 


* The name of Muszuvs is never mentioned in Germany hut with pleafure and 





refpet. His “ Popular Tales of the Germans” were tranflated into Englith, about 
feven or eight years fince; and although the fimplicity and humour of Mufzus’s 
fpirit are not fully transfufed into the tranflation, yet every candid reader muft 
allow that the work poffeffes uncommon merit, and will confider it as an ample 
teftimony of the author’s talents and ingenuity. 


+ A volume containing four new plays, of Kotzebue, was publifhed at Leipzig 
in ¥798.—I. “* The Young Count of Bergundy ;” part of which exhibits fome of the 
fineft fcenes to be found in any drama; but has fome comparatively infipid. A 
tranilation of this play has been publifhed.—Il. “ Fal/e Shame;” a very {fkillful 
comedy, full of delicate and new fituations, fcarcely improbable. The characters 
are various, natural and confiftent, and the moral good.—III. A play founded on the 
misfortunes of La Perouse, who is fuppofed to have been fhipwrecked in the 
South Seas. Malvina, a female favage, who has refcued Peroufe from the waves, 
and by whom he has a fon; his wife and fon, who in fearch of him, arrive at the 
ifland, and find him with Malvina; and the brother of Madame La Peroufe, are 
the principal characters.—IV. “ Der Wildfang, or Wild Oats;” a farce of confider- 
able humour and amufement. B. 
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To STELLA. 


OME forth, my foul, in colours trae, 
And ubher all thyfelf to view : 

Confefs a flame, that foars above 
All felfifh hope and earthly love; 
Confefs thy ftars no joys difpenfe, 
That borrow not their luftre hence; 
No cares from other fountains flow 
But thofe whence Stella draws her woe. 


Take heed, good youth, be well aware, 
In all thy path there lies a fnare, 

And Fate, amidft thy high career, 

Will pull thee down to nether fphere, 
Full oft, in fpite of all we can, 

We ftoop to earth and fink to man. 

The brother and the friend give place, 
And love, refiftlefs, wins the race. 


Yet why be heedful, or forbear 
To fofter hope or fhun the fnare? 
Mid peftful airs and brazen fkies, 
To hold my life, my fate denies: 
Nor afk I for the boon of life, 

A longer ftay in feenes of ftrife; 
To reap an endlefs harveft heré 
Of fading hope and growing fear. 


How oft my fancy points the road 
That leads me to thy bleft abode, 

At morn, and noon, and clofe of day, 
Ah! now I need not fear to fay— 

In vain for me thy tears are fhed, 

In vain thy angry fhafts be fped: 
Snatch’d from this earth, I foar above, 
Alike thy anger and thy love. 


But thee, my friend, where’er thou be, 
Or far or hear, on fhore or fea, 
Thy limbs repofe, thy fteps abide, 
Some guardian Genius walk befide, 
And hover o’er, and prompt thy will, 
To virtuous acts, and {creen from ill. 
Be active, while thou liv’ft, to fave, 
And laft condué thee to a quiet grave. 
ALWIN. 
New-York, Sept. 20, 1798. 
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Ove To APoLLo. 
On an Ink-gla/s almoft dried in the Sun. 
By Mr. Cowper. 


ATRON of all thofe lucklefs brains, 
That; to the wrong fide leaning, 
Indite much metre with much pains, 
And little or no meaning, 


Ah why, fince oceans, rivers, ftreams, 
That water all the nations, 

Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 
In conftant exhalations, 


Why, ftooping from the noon of day, 
Too covetous of drink, 

Apollo, haft thou ftol’n away 
A poet’s drop of ink? 


Upborne into the viewlefs air, 
It floats a vapour now, 

Impell’d thro’ regions denfe and rare, 
By all the winds that blow. 


Ordain’d, perhaps, "ere fummer flies, 
Combin’d with millions more, 
To form an iris in the tkies, 


Tho’ black and foul before. 


Illuftrious drop, and happy then 
Beyond the happieft lot 

Of all that ever pafs’d my pen, 
So foon to be forgot! 


Phebus, if fuch be thy defign, 
To place it in thy bow, 

Give wit, that what is left may fhine 
With equal grace below. 


RB eee 
PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED: A Fable. 
By the fame. 


T Suact not afk Jean Jaques Rouffeau,” 
If birds confabulate or no: 
Tis clear that they are always able 


To hold difcourfe, at leaft in fable ; 


* It was one of the whimfical fpeculations of this philofopher, that all fable: 
which afcribe reafon and fpecch to animals fhould be withheld from children, as 
being only vehicles of deception. But what child was ever deceived by them, or 


can be, againft the evidence of his fenfes? 
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And ev’n the child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 

A ftory of a Cock and Bull, 

Mutt have a moft uncommon fkull. 


It chanc’d then, on a winter’s day, 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a defiga 
To foreftall fweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orchard, copfe and grove, 
Affembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a Bulfinch, who could boaft 
More years and wifdom than the mof, 
Entreated, op’ning wide his beak, 

A moment’s liberty to {peak ; 

And, filence publicly enjoin’d, 
Deliver’d briefly thus his mind: 


“ My friends, be cautious how ye treat 
The fubje& upon which we mect; 
I fear we fhall have winter yet.” 
A Finch, whofe tongue knew no controul, 
With golden wing-and fattin pole, 
A laft year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied: 
“ Methinks the gentleman,” quoth fhe, 
“ Oppofite in the apple-tree, 
By his good will would keep us fingle 
Till yonder heav’n and earth fhould 

mingle, 

Or (which is likelier to befall) 
Till death exterminate us all. 
I marry without more ado, 


My dear Dick Red-cap, what fay you?” 


Poetry. 






































Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, 

brideling, 

Turning fhort round, ftrutting and fide- 
ling, 

Attefted, glad, his approbation 

Of an immediate conjugation. 

Their fentiments fo well expreft 

Influenc’d mightily the ref ; 

All pair’d, and each pair built a neft. 
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But tho’ the birds were thus in hafte, 
The leaves came on not quite fo faft, 
And deftiny, that fometimes bears 
An afpeé& ftern on man’s affairs, 

Not altogether fmil’d on their’s. 

The wind, of late breath’d gently forth, 

Now fhifted eaft and eaft by north: 

Bare trees and fhrubs but ill, you know, 

Could fhelter them from rain or {now}; 

Stepping into their netts, they paddled, 

Themfelves were chill’d, their eggs were 
addled: 

Soon ev’ry father bird and mother 

Grew quarrelfome, and peck’d each other, 

Parted without the leaft regret, 

Except that they had ever met, 

And learn’d, in future, to be wifer, 

Than to neglect a good advifer. 


InftruGtion. 


Miffes! the tale that I relate 
This leffon feems to carry—~ 

Choofe not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry. 











the beginning of each month, 
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we UNAVOIDABLE delays have taken place in the publication of the | 
first number of this work. The readers may be assured that pun@uality will 
hereafter be observed, and that each number shall be issued from the press at 












Some deviations will appear to have been made from the plan originally sub- (9% ascj 
mitted to the public. These deviations were adopted after mature reflection, F& me. 
and it is hoped that they will be seen and acknowledged to be just and proper: $M anc 
These changes encroach but little on the original scheme, and were prescribed thr 
by a due regard to the opinions of every class of citizens. There already exists & I 
a sufficient number of vehicles of political discussion and political information, FR whi 
and it is presumed that readers in general will be best pleased with a per- WR and 

Sormance limited to scientific and literary topics. cou 

To promote the usefulness of this Review of American publications, it ts de- TM tion 
sirable to obtain the copics of new works as speedily and seasonably as possible. 4 ger 
Authors and publishers are therefore requested to transmit copies of new book: F onte 
to the printers of this work. All such communications shall receive the earliest FI whi 
and most impartial notice. me catc 

It ts scarcely necessary to mention that every communication addressed to the WR dim 


Editor, and left free of postage at the publishers (Messrs. Swoxns), will be TE tem| 
gratefully received and immediately attended to, jeétd 






